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T ISH MUS EU M. 
B —The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
September I to THURSDAY. September 4, inclusive. 
AUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
me bieorens, August 26, 1902. 


ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. 

SUNDAY, September 7.—3.50. Grand Opening Service. 

TURSDAY, September 9. — 11.30, * Elijah’; 7.30, ‘Coronation Anthem’ 
Handel), ‘ Fifth Symphony ’ (Beethoven), ‘ Deborah’ ( Blair). 
"WEDNESDAY, ee 10.- 11.30, ‘Temple’ (Walford Davies), 
<8t. Christopher,’ III. (Horatio Parker), ‘Pathetic Symphony’ 
(Tschaikowsky 730. Enomeett. 

THURSDA . September 11. ~11.30, ‘Gerontius’ (Elgar), “The Lord 
isa Sun and Shield ’ (Bach). * Third Symphony’ (Brahms) ; 7.30, ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ (Dvorak), ‘Hymn of Praise.’ 

FRIDAY, September 12.—11 30, ‘ Messiah.’ 

Artistes: —-ALBANI. SOBRINO, EMILY SQUIKE, MARIE BREMA, 
AD\ CROSSLEY, MURIEL FOSTER, WILLIAM GREEN, GREGORY 
HASL, ANDREW BLACK, LANE WILSON, and PLUNKET GREENE. 

Conductor—Mr. [VOR ATKINS. 

For further information apply to Deicuron & Co. or E. J. Sparx, 
Worcester. 


heats amd BENEVOLENT 














and 
OVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Oftice; Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK,. 


‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of ‘Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


#0 eT BERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


NewsloNS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251 and the Women 20!. per annum each, and they include :— 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20! a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
— Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 
rancis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251.,and One 
Wen n, 20] ,and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athen@um. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘faxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshal! Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The enployés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887 

The “ Hospital Pensions’’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20] for One Year toa Van a 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 

W. WILKIE JONES, 





\ ODERN GREKK TAUGHT bythe DAUGHTER 

of a GREEK AUTHOR at Pupils’ own Residence only. 5s 
Lesson of One Hour.—Address A. X. M, 28, Upper George Street, 
Bryanston Square, W. 


LITkKRARY MAN, accustomed to Biographical 
WORK, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT for COMPILING or 
EDITING.—Address Junivs, 44, Chancery Lane, W C. 


GECRE taRYSHIP REQUIRED by highly 
educated YOUNG LADY. Morning only, and S.W. District 
Fane, B. —Address 8., Athenxwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 











TISITING ENGAGEMENT WANTED by 
YOUNG LADY, well qualified to train and tesch.—Address M., 
Atheneum Press, Bream’ 's Building's, Chancery Lane, EC. 


((APAKL “KE and hard-working JOURNALIST 
‘ seeks SUB-EDITORIAL CHARGE of EVENING or WEFKLY. 
Can produce a bright an attractive Paper. Will accept moderate 
salary tocommence. Address J. M. S., 13, North Street, Nottingham 








| EHIND the s’KNES in SOCIETY and 

POLITI'S. A WRITER of position and popularity L Pay 
to REGULAR WORK under these headings.—Address E. R. by 
Francis & Co., Atne: 2um Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


VACANCY occurs for a YOUTH in a well- 
known PURLISHER'S OFFICE —N., Messrs. J. E. Francis & 
Co., 13, Bream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, EC. 


\ JANtr , «tM CHaAKILMAS, an ASSISVANT- 

SECRETAKY (Man or Woman). Shorthand essential. Ex- 
perience in taking Minutes of Committee Meetings and in the Manage- 
ment of a Library desirable. Ottce Hours, 10-6, with Weekly Half- 
Holiday. Salary 1001 ver annum, prospective rise —Apply. by 
letter only, to om eR ETART, ‘Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London » W.C.. sta qua'ifications, and enclosing not more than 
three Testimonial “be ‘ore SEPTKMBER 13. 


I OYal. auuBK 'T MEMORIAL COL! EK, 

EXE&T+ R.—WANTED, to commence work on SEPTEMBER 15 
NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of EDUCATION for the DAY 
TRAINING COLLEGR. Candieates should have taught in a Training 
College, and should be familiar with Kindergarten Work.—Applications 
should be sent to the Principat before SEPTEMBE 5. 














C AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS). 


The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE invite 
applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by 
the appointment of Miss Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day 
Training College under the London County Council. 
Secondary School Work and Management essential Salary to com- 
mence at 300/., with Board and Residence ‘The Principal will be 
required to enter on her duties in JANUAR 

Applications should be sent, before OCTOBER 6. to the Hon. Sec., 
Miss E. A. McAnruvur Girton College, Cambridge, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


H =4D MIS TRE 8S & 


The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL. LEICESTER, invite applications for the position of HEAD 
MISTRESS, which will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT. The 
salary will be 100/., and a apitation Fee of1/ 5s. for each Girl up to 
One Hundred, and ll. for allabove that number. There is accommoda- 
tion in the School for about 350 Girls, and at present there are 315 in 
provided, and Boarders are not taken. 
Applications, with not more than four original Testimonials, must be 
received on or before SEPTEMBER 10, together with twenty-five 
printed or type-written copies of the application and Testimonials. 

ch applicant must state her (1) Professional Training ; (2) Univer- 
sity aeerees ifany ; (3) Experience ; (4) Age; and (5) Present Appoint- 
men’ 








aid 





q d not to canvass. 
For farther i information Soniy $0 

BU RGESS, Clerk to the Governors. 
1, Berridge Street, ees "ip 29, 1902. 


BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


The ROARD requires the services of an ASSISTANT MASTER for 
the GEORGE DIXON HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL. 

Salary 100/. to 14°/. per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience 

Preference will be given to a Graduate in Arts. 

Application should be made at once, ona Form to be obtained from 


the undersigned. 
JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Clerk of the Board. 


U7 NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
NORMAL MASTER and rye een r LECTU RER on EDUCA’ 2 ION.— 
Applications, Is, must be sent, on or before 
SATURDAY, September 6. 1902, to the undersigned, from whom ‘further 
particulars can be obtained. T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


Fact LITIES OFFERED for STUDYING 

ANand KINDERGARTEN in large GIRLS’ SCHOOL in 
GERMANY (in Wolfenbiittil. near Hanover), besides free Board and 
Lodging. in return for English Conversation and One Hour's Daily 
Teaching. Term begins OCTOBER 13.—Fracuiein, Flint House, 
Overstrand, Cromer. 


[J Niversiry of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary ‘Teachers and of 
the Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
SEecRErARY OF Examinations, North Hailey, Durham. 


























COLLEGE for WOMEN 


] 3E DFORD 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL gps nti 
The SESSION 1902-3 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 2. 
Students are requested to enter their names on Ww EDNESDAY, 
October 1. 
Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 
Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive Course, 
but a Single Cours» of Lectures in any subject may be attended 
Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts and Science for the ‘Teachers’ Diploma (London) 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate ((‘ambridge), also a Special Course of 
Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to 
Students for Practical Work Four Entrance Scholarships will be 
awarded in June, 1903. A Moh Memorial Prize and the Early 
English ‘Text Society’s Prize wil) be awarded to Students in June, 1903. 
STUDENTS CAN RESIDE in the COLLEGE. 
Full parti: ulars en application to the ParncipaL. 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
Principal—G. CAREY FOSTER, LL.D, F.K.8. 
SESSION 1902-3. 
The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 
FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS. 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The INDIAN SCHOOL. 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The DEPARTMENTS of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE. 
The DEPARTMENT of PUKLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES. &c. 
POST GRADUATE COURSES and ARRANGEMENTS for 
RESEARCH. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to 
Graduate at the University of London in any of the following 
Faculties: — Arts, Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and 
Economics and Political Science. 

FEES. 
Composition Fee, Three Years’ Course in the Faculty of Arts, 60 Guis. 
a A pampecnean 15 4» 
“ 9 Prejiminary Seientific Course.. oo 3 5 
Complete M. e. 140 

Fees in the Faculty of Science wary, according to the Course taken, 
from 30 to 40 Guineas a year 

Students are Pogson to Courses of Instruction in any one subject, 
proviced there m. 








Special provision is made for Post-Grad and I h Work in 
the various Subjects — at the College 
T. GREGORY “post TER, Ph.D., Secretary. 





FRANCE,.—The ATHENAEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MEN‘TONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NOTICE to COLLECTORS of MANUSCRIPTS, 


Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX would be much obliged if any Collector 
possessing a Deed beginning *‘‘This Indenture, made the 1: 2th daye of 
June, the 3rd Yere of the Raygn of Kyng Harry ‘the 8th,” made between 
Phyllip de Monasteries, or Masters, and Three Yeomen of Empingham 
and Exton, and concerning certain hidden treasure, would communicate 
with him.—Address Castor, Peterboro’. 


OUNT VIEW.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

zjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN. on THURSDAY, September 25. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Col. Little, Miss Shaw Lefevre, 

and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss M. H. Downes, B.A., 
successor to Miss Helen E. Baynes. 


BOR- 























VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
MXHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 








NINTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, and LAW will BEGIN on OCTO- 
BER 7, and the SEVENTY-SECOND SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE on OCTOBER 1, 1902. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, Sanitary Engineering, Mining, T extile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, appa Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Ww, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Rew: 
THE COLLEGE. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 





The T 
SCIE NCE 





STRAR OF 





(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 150i, 752, 
75l., 50l., and 201. each, per for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTEMBE. “RK 22, 1902., ., Iwo Senior Open Scholarships, value of 
75l. each, will be aw pee to the best Candidates (if of suttic-ent merit) 
in not more than Three nor fewer than Two of the following :— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology Anatomy. 

Candidates for these § pagar must be under T'wenty-tive years 
of age, and must not oe emer to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical 8 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN ScHOL ARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 15U/., and 
One Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, value 501, will be awarded to 
the best Candidates under ‘'wenty-one years of age (if of sufficient 
merit) in not fewer than Three of the following :—Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Physics, and Chemistry 

The JEAFFRESON EXHIBI' TION (value 20/7.) will be compares for 
at the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the Three following Languages — Greek, 
French, and German. The Classical Subjects are those of the London 
University Matriculation Examination of June, 1S 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Barthuvlomew’s Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
THE WARDEN oF THE CoLLzcE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIV ona ae of LONDUN 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY 

rh ace on this Class counts as part of the Five 5 Curri- 
culu 

Fee. for the whole Course, ne 
or a Subjects may be ta 

here is a Special Class og the January Examination 

For further particulars apply to the Warven or THE CoLLece, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





, or 181. 18s. to students of the Hospital ; 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
F ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


University of London. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIEN the M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 
BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, ay nd 
ZS8. 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc.Lond. 
Fee for the whole Course, ‘fen Guineas. 
Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 
Primary and Final F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. CABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and Ia ae knowl 0 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


BXesone, vor PUBLIC SPEAKING and 
wre er Mineo? yg yoo CURE of STAMMERING. 

. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A. LL.B, for y years Lecturer in above 
cabjectesta bine « -t London, can RECEIVE PUPILS in HOVE 
and BRIGHTON until MICHAELMAS.—Park View, Portslade. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


——— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
ELL-KNOWN, high-class, ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Good circulation — 
Address A. L., Messrs. Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 


“i 
ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. 8ci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

ee for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin. 


UTHORS’ MSS.. PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. per 1,000, 

including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.— Miss N. E. Rontnson, 
8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad, W. 

















YYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS, 10d., Legal or 

Scientific Documents 1s. per 1,000 words; Duplicating (all kinds 

of matter), from 3s. 100, 16s. 1,000 Copies, single page 4to. Testi- 

monials.—Miss Dyrr, 23, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, Fleet 
Street, London. 





(CUBEArP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hwnr, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 


with accuracy and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 





words at Is.). Carbon Copies half — Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 





[TYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages) 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors. Terms 
(cash) : Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. r 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Campripce Tyre-Writine AGENcy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, S.B.). : 


tbe AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements f: 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with He ewer ie and Testi. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 84, Paternoster Row. 


+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Card 


Higher Local; 








Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
Soo te SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
'ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 
Part II , containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
J. &J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 











YATALOGUK, No, 35.—Drawings by Turner, 

/ Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Illustrated Books— Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wwy. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


NLAISHER’S NEW Lis Tf, 
SEPTEMBER, 192, 
No. 329, containing LATEST ACQUISITIONS in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Rookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All CATALOGUES post free on application. 











| ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED. State wants. 

CATALOGUES free. Books Bought. Libraries or Small Parcels 
for prompt cash. List of 3,000 Special Wants free.—Ho.tanpv’s Great 
Book Company, John Bright * treet, Birmingham. 


] OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered, Cash 

or Exchange.—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892—In Memoriam, 
First Edition, 1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851—Hewlett’s Earth- 
work out of ‘Tuscany, 1895 -Montaigne’s Essays, ‘Tudor Trans., 3 vols. 
1892 —Symonds’s Fssays, 2 vols. 189)—Cook’s Foxbunting, 1826— 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885-Gamonia, 1837—Shirley's Deer 
Parks, 1867 —Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862— Desperate Kemedies, 
3 vols. 1871—Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878-Jackson’s French Court, 
2 vols. 1881—Jesse’s Richard III., 1862—Warwickshire Hunt, 1837— 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First Edition, 1882—Dowell’s 
‘Taxes, 4 vols. 1888—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8vo— Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818. 100,000 BOOKS FOR SALE and WANTED. 
ky far the largest and most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants. 
—Baken’s Great Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


7° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

inall parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BREDROOMS., 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. ‘Three minutes’ walk from 8S.E.R. & C. 
ag No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 














Sales by Auction. 
Scientific Apparatus, Cameras, §c. 
FRIDAY NENT, September 5, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


N at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on 
FRIDAY NEXT, SEVERAL LOTS of ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
and SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, including a fine Specific Gravity 
Balance by Oertling, Magnetic Electrical Machine, Telephones, 
Electric Lamps, &c.; also Cameras by the leading Makers, including 
Adams’s Twin Lens 16-Guinea Hand Cameras and others—Sporting 
Guns—Pistols—Bicycles— Microscopes with Objectives—Paintings and 
Engravings—and a great variety of Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. 











CONTENTS OF THE 


NINSTEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
SOME BLUNDERS and a SCAPEGOAT. by the Hon. John Fortescue. 
WITH the BOERS on the NORTH of the TUGELA. By Baron A. yon 
tzan. 


HONOUR to WHOM HONOUR is DUE. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

CONDITIONS of LABOUR in NEW ZEALAND. By Tom Mann. 

The BEGINNINGS of an AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER, 

By Percy F. Rowland 

EDUCATION in EGYPT. By R. Fitzroy Bell. 

IN the DAY-ROOM of a LONDON WORKHOUSE. By Miss Edith 

Sellers. 

The INCLOSURE of STONEHENGE. With a Map. By Sir Robert 
Hunter. 


The FABRIC FUND of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Miss Rose M. 
Bradley. 


The BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By Ernest A. Savage. 

The EXHIBITION of EARLY FLEMISH ART in BRUGES. 
Mary H. Witt. 

HYMNS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
“REASONABLENESS” and the EDUCATION BILL. 
Gattie. 

The DEVELOPMENT of the AIR-SHIP. 
HAFIZ. By James Mew. 

LAST MONTH : the Coronation. 
SERMON to the COLONIAL TROOPS. 
Weldon. 


By 


By the Right Hon. Ear! Nelson. 
By A. W. 


By the Rey. John M. Bacon. 


By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
By the Right Rey. Bishop 


NOW READY. 
MONTHLY REVIEW 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT, 


THE 


No, 24, SEPTEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


BELOW the MILL DAM. Rudyard Kipling, 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THEIR CRITICS. 

ON THE LINE. 
EDUCATION in the NAVY. III. Julian S. Corbett, 


The FRENCH-CANADIAN in the BRITISH EMPIRE 
Henri Bourassa, Member of the Canadian Parliament. - 


<r HUNGARY’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT, 1 
illari. J 


The POSSIBILITIES of WIRELESS TELE 
Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. GRAPHY, 


The DECIPHERMENT of the HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS 
Prof. A. H. S:yce. , 


The BETTERMENT of LONDON. Ha’'sey Ricardo. 


The PAINTERS of JAPAN. III. Illustrated. Arthur 
Morrison. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. R. A. Streatfeild. 

A BURNEY FRIENDSHIP. George Paston. 

DANNY. Chaps. 50-56. Alfred Ollivant. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 





] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1043. SEPTEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES. By Reginald Wyon. 

PILOTING PRINCES. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 


POEMS by GIACOMO LEOPARDI: Silvia; 
Infinite. ‘Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 


EPISUDES in the ADVENTURES of M. D'HARICOT. 
pursues the Fox and other Game. By J. S. Clouston. 

GOLF and the NEW BALL. 

ON the HEELS of DE WET. IX. Toa New Covert! 

AVE VENEZIA ATQUE VALE. By Edward Hutton. 

The END of the TETHER. Chaps. 8,9. By Joseph Conrad. 

A MILITARY VIEW of the CORONATION. By One of the Crowd. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Why the Belgians are Insolent— 

Their Glorious Past—The Beauty of Ghent and Bruges—Van Eyck 

and Memlinc—The Crowning of King Edward—The Fleet at Spit- 

head—The British Academy. 

SPELLBOUND. By Christian Burke. 

The BOERS. By L. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


To = Moon; The 


Monsieur 


2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For SEPTEMBER, now ready, contains— 


1. LESSONS of the SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
2. The PROPOSED SUSPENSION of the CAPE CONSTITUTION. 
By Sir A. E. Miller, C.8.1. K.C. LL.D. 

. PAUL BOURGET, PREACHER. By Hannah Lynch. 

DR. FAIRBAIRN on the PHILOSOPHY of CHRISTIANITY. By 
Prof, Orr. 

WHAT IS TO BE the LANGUAGE of SOUTH AFRICA? By 
Alfred A. MacCullah. 

IMMORTALITY. TIT. From the Philosophic Standpoint. By 
Emma Marie Caillard. 

FOSSIL PLANTS and EVOLUTION. By A. C. Seward. 

RURAL HOUSING: a Lesson from Ireland. By Gilbert Slater. 

The MUNICIPAL THEATRE. By Charles Charrington. 

10. The NONCONFORMISTS and the EDUCATION BILL. 

11. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
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12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By ‘‘A Reader.”’ 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1902. 

The coo eirigigag FOUNDATIONS of EUROPEAN PEACE. By Diplo- 
maticus. 

MR. RHODES, LORD MILNER. and the SOUTH AFRICAN LAND 
QUESTION. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 

A PRE-SHAKSPEREAN RICHARD II. By Prof. F. 8. Boas. 

The TEST of EFFICIENCY. By Chalchas. 

The INCOMPATIBLES. By the Rev. A. Galton. 

HERMANN SUDERMANN’S NEW PLAY. By W. 5S. Lilly. 

The EDUCATION CONTROVERSY :— 

1. The Education Bill. By his Honour Judge Bompas. 

2. Educational Prejudices. By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith. 
FISCAL PROBLEMS of TO-DAY. By G. Byng. 

MONT PELEE in its MIGHT. By Prof. Angelo Heilprin. 

LETTER to the WORKING CLASSES. By John Holt Schooling. 

TO PAARDEBERG. By Perceval Landon. 

seis HS peaee and a POSSIBLE PREVENTION. By G. Teasdale 
Buckell. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ‘HAMLET.’ By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

OUR DEFENCELESS CABLES. By P. T. McGrath. 

MANKIND in the MAKING. I. By H. G. Wells. 

Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 


ROPOSED REBUILDING of the VENICE 

CAMPANILE; Font Covers (with Illustrations) ; Housing of the 
Working Classes; the Cambrian Archeological Association Meeting ; 
Health Congress, Exeter ; Chemistry of Buildi ; and Iilus- 
trations of Chancel, Holy ‘Trinity Church, Clapham; Vestibule, 
Brocklesby Park ; Swanscombe Church, Kent, &c. See the BUILDER 
of August 50 (4d.; by post. 4}d.).—Through any Newsagent, or dir ct 

















Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


London ; Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, Lenaon, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, |CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. | CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
57, LONG ACKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. riko 
JUST PUBLISHED. A PRINCE OF GOOD THE 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE IRISH 
TEXTS SOCIETY. 
VOL. IV. (BEING THE FIRST ISSU& FOR 1901). 


FORAS FEASA AR EIRINN. The 
History of Ireland. By GKHOFFREY KEATING. 
Edited and Translated by DAVID COMYN. Vol I. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, net 10s. 6d. 

* * Keating, mutatis mutandis, is the Irish Livy. 
This seventeenth-century priest had an enthusiastic 
delief in the legendary history ef his race and a 
great delight in a stirring story. He has, therefore, 
preserved a large number of romantic tales dis- 
regarded by the official Jrish annalists, and as, 
since his day, a number of early MSS. to which he 
had access have disappeared, he is in many cases a 
primary authority for Irish legend and saga. He 
is also the acknowledged standard of modern Irish 
prose style. The present will be the first complete 
printed edition of his work, and will, it is hoped, 
be finished in three volumes more, and within a space 
of two years from now, 


The Irish Texts Society has already published 
the following Volumes :— 
VOLS. I., II. (BEING THE ISSUE FOR 1899). 


The LAD of the FERULE. Adven- 


tures of the Children of the King of Norway. Two 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Romantic Tales. 
Hdited and Translated by DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D. 
Net 6s. 


The FEAST of BRICRIU. A Hero- 


Tale of the Cuchulainn Cycle. From Leabhar na 
h-Uidhre, with Conclusion from Gaelic MS. x_. Advo- 
cates’ Lib., and Variants from B.M. Egerton, 93; 
T.C.D. H. 3, 17; Leyden Univ., Is Vossii lat. 4a. 7. 
Edited and Translated by GEORGE HENDERSON, 
MA. Ph.D. Net 6s. 


VOL, III. (BEING THE ISSUE FOR 1900). 


The POEMS of EGAN O’RAHILLY. 


(1680-1730). Edited and Translated for the first time, 
chiefly from MSS. in Maynooth College, by Rev. P. S. 
DINEEN,S.J.M.A. Net 10s. 6d. 

The Annual Subscription to the Irish Texts Society is 
9s. 6d. Thus the sum of 1J. 2s. 6d. (which may be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, J. P. BOLAND, Esq., 12, King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple, or to Mr. ALFRED Nutt, at 57, Long Acre) 
entitles to the reception of Vols. I-IV. In addition to the 
continuation of Keating, the Irish Texts Society also has 
in preparation the DHUANAIRE FHINN (the oldest Irish 
MS. of Ossianic ballad poetry), Edited and Translated by 
Mr. JoHN MACNEILL; the LEBOR GABALA;; or, Mythic 
History of Ireland, Edited and Translated by Mr. R. A. S. 
MaAcaListvER, &e. 


The MABINOGION: Medieval Welsh 
Romances. Translated by Lady CHARLOTTE QUEST. 
With Notes by ALFRED NUTT. 16mo (Temple Classics 
format), 364 pp. cloth, top gilt, marker, net 2s. 6d.; or 
limp leather, top gilt, edges trimmed, marker, net 
os. . 

* * This is the first cheap edition of the ‘Mabi- 
nogion’ (hitherto only accessible in an edition at 
218.), the finest collection extant of medieval 
romance, and one of the half a dozen finest story- 
books in all literature. 

ATHENZUM.—* The editor...... has supplied a 
very lucid account of the character and develop- 
ment of these tales. The different classes are 
clearly distinguished from each other, and the 
special features of each emphasized in a way that 
will greatly assist the interested reader to under- 
stand the very complex character of Welsh 
traditional literature...... The editor’s notes extend 
to only forty pages, but in that space the subject 
is excellently handled.” 

ST. ANDREW’s MAGAZINE.—“ The most 
pocketable reprint of the text which the heart of 
bookman could desire. Nor will the severer 
student be behindhand, for in some forty pages of 
notes Mr. Nutt has summarized the whole subject 
aitecs with invaluable bibliographical references and 
lucid discussions of the sense and date and literary 
significance of these wonderful tales.” 

MURNING LHADER,—“ We are under an 
obligation to Mr. Nutt not only for giving us such 
a charming reproduction of a Celtic classic, but for 
the scholarly notes he has appended to it.” 

GLASGUW HERALD—* This repriut of the 
‘Mabinogion’ is greatly enriched by a series of 
admirable notes by Mr. Alfred Nutt.” 








FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘ The Countess Tekla,’ &c. 
With 15 Full-Page Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By WILLIAM T, PALMER. 
With a Frontispiece. 





CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
1,250 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BREWER'S 
READER'S HANDBOOK 


OF FAMOUS NAMES IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS, 
REFERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, 
STORIES, AND POEMS. 





On SEPTEMBER 4, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 


The CONCESSION-HUNTERS. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
Author of ‘A Sower of Wheat,’ &c. 





On SEPTEMBER 4, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER IN THE 
DOCK: 


My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the London Police 
Courts. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD (“The Amateur Casual”). 
W. S. GILBERT’S PLAYS: First 


Series, with ‘ IOLANTHBE’ now first added; and a RE- 
VISED VERSION of ‘PYGMALION and GALATEA.’ 
Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By 


DORA RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, picture cloth, 2s. 
NEWSIX-SHILLING NOVELSINTHEPRESS. 
NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Walter 


BESANT, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,’ &c. With 
12 Full-Page Illustrations by C.D. Ward.  [Sept. 24, 


ANNA of the FIVE TOWNS. By 


ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon 
Hotel.’ [Sept. 11. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: a 


Story of Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTEN- 
BERG. [Sept. 18. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By George 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ The Cankerworm,’ &c. 
[Oct. 2. 














BRET HARTE’S LAST STORIES. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Bur- 


lesques. By BRET HARTE. With a Portrait. 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin 


DOBSON, Author of ‘ Kighteenth-Century Vignettes,’ 
&c. With 4 Illustrations. 





On SEPTEMBER 11, crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, ds. 


The CONFESSIONS ofa VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘Voice and Violin, 
‘Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,’ &c. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. 

Contents for SEPTEMBER :—The MAKING of LAURA 
LEK. By Alison Buckler.—PHINEAS PETT, NAVAL 
CONSTRUCTOR. PartI. By E. W. Williams.—LONDON 
in VERSE. By Benvenuta Solomon.—NOTES from 
CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS, 1555-1608. By Arthur 
KE. T. Newman.—THOMAS AIRD, JOURNALIST and 
PORT. By Thomas Bayne.—The UPPER CLASSES 
UNDER FORMER EDWARDS. By Heneage H. Jebb.— 
WITH the FISHER-FOLK at WILD DOUARNENEZ. 
By J. Quigi-y. — UNLICENSED NONCONFORMIST 
SCHOOLMASTERS, 1662 and ONWARDS. _ By Prof. 
Foster Watson, M.A.—“The WEB of EMP By 
E. A. Reynolds-Ball. — AN AUTHORIZED TEXT of 
SHAKKHSPEARE. By Syivanus Urbon. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN 
HISTORY. 


PLANNED BY THE 


Late LORD ACTON, LL.D., 


Regius Professor of Modern History. 


EDITED BY 
A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


This work will appear in twelve volumes, of 
about 750 pp. each (royal 8vo, bound in buckram, 
gilt top), and will cover the period from the close 
of the Middle Ages to the present day. The first 
volume, which will deal with the Renaissance, will 
be published in November, 1902, to be followed, 
it is hoped, by two volumes in each ensuing year. 
The successive volumes will be published in two 
series, beginning respectively with Voi. I. (The 
Renaissance) and Vol. VII. (The United States). 
In order that each portion of the work miay be the 
product of special research, many of tbe leading 
historical writers at home and in America, and in 
certain instances eminent continental historians, 
have been invited #o contribute. 


The following List indicates the Topics of the 
different Volumes :— 


Vol. I, The RENAISSANCE, 
Fe II, The REFORMATION, 
» ILI, WARS of RELIGION. 
. The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
V. BOURBONS and STUARTS, 


a VI. The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
»» WII. The UNITED STATES. 

» VIII, The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
», IX. NAPOLEON. 


X. RESTORATION and REACTION. 
. The GROWTH of NATIONALITIES. 
The LATEST AGE, 


Terms to Subscribers. 

The price of each Volume will be 16s. net. 
Subscriptions will be received for the Complete 
Work at 7/. 10s. net, which may either be 
paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. 
net for each Volume on publication. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent through any Book- 
seller. 

Full Prospectus on application. 


London: C, J. CLAY & SONS, 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S | MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 
NEW BOOKS. NEW. BOOKS. THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1902, 
oo NEW WORK BY MISS BETHAM- Pig tad ypcioe SE weprpecich yrogh pr ap Pome 
EDWARDS. ORAL POWER is the title of Miss MARIE 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philo- 


sophical Essays by Eight Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by HENRY STURT. 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—“‘ We are grateful to the writers for the fresh- 
ness and attractive confidence of their opinions, for the 
ability and acuteness with which they are defended, and 
for giving the world one of the most notable books which 
Oxford has for some time sent forth.” 





NEW WORK BY PROF. BALDWIN. 
DEVELOPMENT and EVOLUTION, 


including Psychophysical Evolution, Evolution by 
Orthoplasy, and the Theory of Genetic Modes. By 
JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Pb.D.Princeton, Hon. 
D.Se.Oxon. LL.D.Glasgow. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each. 


The VIRGINIAN. A Horseman of 


the PLAINS. By OWEN WISTER. 


The CONQUEROR: being the True 


and Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


DOROTHY VERNON of HADDON 


HALL, By CHARLES MAJOR. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 








READY EARLY in SEPTEMBER, in 1 vol. demy 
8vo, with Coloured Illustrations from Paintings by 
Henry E. Detmold, price 7s. 6d. net. 


EAST OF PARIS: 


Sketches in the Gatinais, the Bourbonnais, 
and Champagne. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ France of To-day,’ &c. 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated 
by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches 
made by K, 8. Grogan), Photographs and Photo- 
gravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c., 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO 
CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to 
North. 

By EWART 8. GROGAN and 

ARTHUR H. SHARP. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, profusely illus- 
trated with Reproductions from Photographs and 
Old Prints, price 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS IN SPACE. 
A History of Aerial Navigation. 
By E. SETON VALENTINE and F, L. 
TOMLINSON. 
With an ome” » HIRAM MAXIM, 
‘ALS. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 

THIRD EDITION OF . 





Price 1s. Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


The CARDINAL’S PAWN. Chaps. 15-17. 

IN TIME of DROUGHT. By G. Lumley. 

The CAPTAIN of the TARTAR. By W. J. Fletcher. 

GIPSY GOLD. By Glenrowan. 

PARLIAMENTARY QUOTATIONS. 

ee: geal AFTER TWENTY YEARS. By W. A. 

ibbald. 

HATH NOT a JEW AFFECTIONS ? , 

A FRENCH VIEW of OUR ARMY in SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Verner. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains— 

By the Author of ‘ELIZABETH and her GERMAN 


GARDEN.’ 
ON THE GIVING OF BOOKS. 
A BALLAD of SEMMERWATER. By WILLIAM 


WATSON. 
The BOYHOOD of MARK TWAIN. By Henry M. Wharton. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains :— 


The NEW SENTRY and the LITTLE BOY. Verse. 
Tudor Jenks. 


HILARITY HALL. (Long Story Complete in this Num- 
ber.) By Carolyn Wells. 


TWO MEN OVERBOARD. An Old Salt’s Yarn. 
Boyd Smith. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


By 


By E- 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 


A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik, 


A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 
A LIFE for a LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 
AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 


HANNAH. By Mrs. Craik. 


JOHN of GERISAU. By John 
OXENHAM, Author of ‘Gcd's Prisoner,’ 
‘Rising Fortunes,’ kc. 1 vol. 6s. 


A KING'S WOMAN. By Katharine 
TYNAN, Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘A 
Union of Hearts,’ &c, 1 vol. 6s, 


The AWAKENING. By Helen 


BODDINGTON. 1 vol. 6s. 


MOCK BEGGARS’ HALL. By M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm- 
rent Sky,’ ‘ A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s, 


The EVESHAMS. By Edmund 
WHITE (James Blythe Patton), Author of 
‘ Bijli the Dancer,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s, 


The SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. 
C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘The Barn 
Stormers,’ ‘ The Newspaper Girl,’ &c. 1 vol, 6s. 


NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 





Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


DUNTON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


TEMP 

COKELLI’S New Komance, and so eager is the demand of 
the public, so alive is the general curiosity, that Messrs 
METHUEN have been obliged to print as a FIRST EDITION 


120,000 Copies. 


It is evident that this huge number —far surpassing all 
records—will be quite insufficient to supply the demand. The 
subscription for TEMPORAL POWER was the ¢reatest 
ever known. So remarkable ts the book and so happy is it in 
the occasion of its issue that its success after publication can but 
continue the prodigious sensation of its appearance, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 30,000 COPIES Is 
ALREADY IN PREPARATION, 


TEMPORAL POWER. 


A Study in Supremacy. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. M. E. MANN. 


A New Novel, crown 8vo, 6s., by the Author of ‘ The 
Patten Experiment,’ will be published by Messrs, 
METHUEN on September 4. The title of the Book is 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER, and the Author is Mrs, 
M. E. MANN, 


H. G. WELLS. 
Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing 
that they have just published a brilliant Novel by Mr, 
H. G. WKLLS, Author of ‘ Anticipations,’ ‘The Wheels 
— es &e., entitled THE SEA LADY. Crown 
vo, 6s. 


HELEN MATHERS. 

A New Novel by the Author of ‘Coming thro’ the Rye’ 
is nearly ready—HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS, 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


ARTHUR MORRISON. 

A New Novel by the Author of ‘ Tales of Mean Streets’ 
will be published by Messrs. METHUEN in SEP- 
TEMBER, entitled THE HOLE IN THE WALL, 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

A New and Long Romance, crown 8vo, 6s., by the 

Author of ‘Children of the Mist,’ ‘Sons of the Morn- 

ing,’ &e., will be published on SEPTEMBER 11 by 

Messrs. METHUEN. The title of this book is THE 
RIVER. 


W. E. NORRIS. 
A New Novel by Mr. NORRIS, entitled THE CREDIT 
OF THE COUNTY, will be published on SEP- 
TEMBER 1l. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RICHARD BAGOT. 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published a Novel, 


A ROMAN MYSTERY, by RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of ‘ The Casting of Nets.’ Crown 8vo, és. 























JANE BARLOW. 
Miss BARLOW’S new Novel, THE FOUNDING 
oF. FORTUNES, will be published on SEP!'EM. 


J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 
A New Romance by this popular Author will be 
READY on SEPTEMBER 11. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Messrs. METHUEN will be glad if the public will 
inquire at all Newsagents’ and Booksellers’ for 
METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. They 
are the best in existence. A Prospectus will be sent on 
application. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLING EACH. 


THE SEA LADY .......cerrscrerressccssreorses H. G. WELLS. 
THE PUPPET CROWN ...... HAROLD MacGRATH. 
+. | 5 Re rr HELEN MATHERS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

RICHARD MARSH. 
peataeeed DOROTHEA GERARD. 
PAPA........00000c0ccerseeeeens: oooscoees Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST......Sir WALTER BESANT. 
MRS. CLYDE. .........ccccce0eceseeeeeeee ULIKEN GORDON. 
JAIR Tea ae G. HALES. 
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LITERATURE 


Matthew Arnold. By Herbert W. Paul. 
‘English Men of Letters.”” (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tuts book will serve rather to the elucidation 

of its author’s personality than of Matthew 

Arnold’s. Mr. Paul is always agreeable 

and epigrammatic, and there are few writers 

whose work it is more pleasant to find on 
the drawing-room table of a friend. He is 
aman of letters and an Oxonian. He 
would seem well fitted to write of one who 
in his day represented to the British public 

(in spite of his desire to be taken for a 

man of the world) the point of view of the 

Don. It was Matthew Arnold’s bane, as 

it always is that of those who care for 

ideas, to be thought academic and unprac- 
tical. To many people, indeed, his writings 
were the first intimation of what university 
culture means. He would be the first to 
regret that the zeal of certain enthusiastic 
but imperfectly trained minds has led to the 
manufacture of ‘‘cultchau,” in the name 
of that ‘‘ perfection’ he so greatly lauded. 
Mr. Paul, too, has been a member of Par- 
liament and a leader-writer on a well-known 
daily paper, and Arnold, if he abstained from 
the “Thyestean banquet of claptrap,” was 
in his later life very much of a political critic; 
nor do we think that the wisdom of the 

‘Irish Essays’ is often equalled in the 

writings of professed statesmen, still less of 

so-called political philosophers. Yet what- 
ever be the cause—perhaps it lies partly in 

a touch of egotism—Mr. Paul has hardly 

done justice to his subject. He does not 

appear to have analyzed adequately the 
grounds of Arnold’s greatness, whether 
as poet or essayist. There is nothing in 
the book comparable to Mr. Hutton’s study, 
and the patronizing tone at times adopted, 
if it be (as is very likely) the result of un- 
critical admiration of Macaulay, is irritat- 
ing to all true admirers of Arnold. How- 





ever, the volume is bright and interesting. 
It will inform the ignorant, even if it is 
unlikely to inspire them. Mr. Paul after 
all may say that he had only to write a 
little book in a series. Certainly that is 
what he has done. But we had looked 
for something better than a little book in 
a series, and some of this particular series 
have been so. In the course of this notice 
we shall quote certain of the best and 
certain of the worst of Mr. Paul’s remarks, 
in illustration, if not proof, of the im- 
pression he has made upon us. 

Very likely the fault is not all on Mr. 
Paul’s side. We are too near as yet to the 
Victorian age to see it in perspective, and 
somehow Matthew Arnold is nearer to many 
of us than Tennyson or even Browning. 
Yet to the historian (poor man !), when he 
arises, of the nineteenth century Arnold 
will be at least as important a figure as any 
other of his contemporaries. It may be, as 
Mr. Paul says, that ‘‘no poet of modern 
times, perhaps no English poet of any time, 
appeals so directly and so exclusively to the 
cultivated taste of the educated classes.” 
Yet he was in no sense the vates sacer 
of a coterie. His influence was real because 
he combined the intellectual with the prac- 
tical ends of life, the condition of power in 
this country. As Mr. Paul says, ‘‘ There 
was in him much of his father’s missionary 
zeal. He longed to make the world better, 
although by other means and in other direc- 
tions than Dr. Arnold’s.”’ Even if the worst 
that orthodox critics said of his theology were 
true, it would remain the fact that his whole 
life was spent in an endeavour to forward 
those ends which are the professed object of 
every religion. For his supreme aim was 
the combating of the tendency to material- 
istic standards of value, which are the most 
pressing danger of culture and religion and 
politics in every country and every age. 
Say what men may of its form, it was a 
genuine faith and nothing less that gave 
him all his leverage: ‘‘ Slowly and as by 
instinct human nature struggles towards 
the light,’’ he said somewhere. Like his 
loved Scholar-Gipsy he lived and died 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 


Mr. Paul asks fretfully, ‘‘ What had Matthew 
Arnold to do with Amiel?” Apart from 
their religious standpoint, which was not 
dissimilar, it was surely this quality of 
unworldliness that bound them together :— 

Christian and pagan, king and slave, 

Soldier and anchorite, 

Distinctions we esteem so grave, 

Are nothing in their sight. 


They do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurl’d, 

Whose one bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 


To the man who must 


Needs with heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart, 


the spectacle of Amiel was a refreshment 
and a solace. To both, moreover, was ever 
present that haunting sense of the worth 
and yet of the vanity of the Christian faith 
that gave its poignancy to the poet’s best 
work. To understand Arnold’s significance 
for thought no stanzas are more im- 
portant than those famous lines from 
‘Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse’ :— 





Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride— 
I come to shed them at their side. 
Oh, hide me in your gloom profound, 
Ye solemn seats of holy pain! 
Take me, cowl’d forms, and fence me round, 
Till I possess my soul again ; 
Till free my thoughts before me roll, 
Not chafed by hourly false control ! 
For the world cries your faith is now 
But a dead time’s exploded dream ; 
My melancholy, sciolists say, 
Is a pass’d mode, an outworn theme— 
As if the world had ever had 
A faith, or sciolists been sad ! 
In this, which represents a phase, and not 
the least notable one, of mid nineteenth- 
century thought, lies Matthew Arnold’s 
importance. It found in him an almost 
ideal exponent, for his self-restraint keeps 
him from extravagance, and his austerity 
saves him from ever becoming morbid. He 
illustrates the futility of the maxim ‘ Art 
for art’s sake” (interpreted in its narrower 
sense) and the truth of his own doctrine 
that a “poetry of revolt against moral 
ideas is a poetry of revolt against life. A 
poetry of indifference towards moral ideas 
is a poetry of indifference towards life.” 
There is no more need for us than there 
was for Matthew Arnold to take the maxim 
in a narrow or puritan spirit. But it 
expresses what is merely a fact of 
nature. Poetry of the kind described in 
these sentences may have artistic value, but 
it is always comparatively slight, not because 
such poetry is immoral or foolish, but 
because it is without significance and depth, 
and at its best it reaches no higher than a 
good wall-paper. ‘As Mr. Wells says of a 
character of that type, it is an eddy.” 
Baudelaire cannot in the nature of things 
be placed on a level with Dante. In the 
case of Arnold, at any rate, the connexion 
of his poetry with life was at the bottom of 
his enduring fame, and it is some such 
notion which gives its value to his famous 
definition—a definition by no means perfect, 
but if considered in connexion with the 
qualifications with which Arnold hedged it, 
not so wide of the mark as is often 
imagined. There is no doubt that his view 
of the function of poetry as a source of rest 
and inspiration, similar to religion, was 
based on personal experience. The little 
poem ‘Palladium’ perhaps expresses the 
secret of his work better than any other 
single poem :— 
Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness high, 
Upon our life a ruling effluence send. 
And when it fails, fight as we will, we die; 
And while it lasts, we cannot wholly end, 
We get a glimpse, too, of the “healing 
power” he found in Wordsworth :— 
So, in its lovely moonlight, lives the soul. 
Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air ; 
Cold plashing, past it, crystal waters roll; 
We visit it by moments, ab, too rare! 
We shall renew the battle in the plain 
To-morrow ;—red with blood will Xanthus be ; 
Hector and Ajax will be there again, 
Helen will come upon the wall to see, 
This is the source of the sense of coolness 
and refreshment that belongs to all Matthew 
Arnold’s accounts of nature and the non- 
human. Worn ‘with the great town’s 
harsh heart-wearying roar,” he takes solace 
in some vision of a Scholar-Gipsy or For- 
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saken Merman, and turns from the “ fierce 
intellectual life of our century” to praise 
“the beautiful city spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her 
towers the last enchantments of the Middle 
Ages,” not because Oxford is the forge of the 
intellectual weapons that should renovate the 
world, but because she is the ‘‘ queen of 
romance, home of lost causes and forsaken 
beliefs and impossible loyalties.” 

Mr. Paul’s criticisms are of the following 
type: ‘‘‘Merope’ purports to be a Greek 
play in English dress. It is really a prize 
poem of inordinate length.” This is well 
said. But why should he print this sort of 
thing ?—‘‘ The poem ‘To a Gipsy Child by 
the Seashore ’ contains one lovely quatrain : 

Ah! not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 

Not daily labour’s dull, Lethzean spring, 

Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 

Of the soil’d glory, and the trailing wing. 
A critic of the Johnsonian school, however, 
might observe that it is the unsoil’d glory 
and the soaring wing which the lost angels 
would remember. Remembrance is of the 
past, not the present.” We hoped that 
Matthew Arnold had killed this sort of 
criticism. The gulf that divides insight 
from journalism will be apparent to those 
who put Mr. Swinburne’s account of the 
‘Forsaken Merman’ by the side of this 
phrase: ‘In its delicate loveliness the 
‘Forsaken Merman’ ranks high among 
Mr. Arnold’s poems. It is the story,’’ &c. 

We like Mr. Paul’s account of Arnold as 
a critic and an essayist better. But even 
here he is frequently both irritating and 
pert in his attempt at smartness. The fol- 
lowing is sensible enough about Shelley: 
‘“‘After Professor Dowden’s strange apolo- 
getics, Mr. Arnold’s rational morals and 
inbred sense of refinement are salutary and 
refreshing.” But what makes him add: 
‘““To say of Shelley as a poet ‘that 
he is a beautiful and ineffectual angel 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain’ is impressive, and J suppose it means 
something”? Mr. Paul doubtless thinks 
this clever, while we are forced to admit 
that Arnold’s words strike us as one of 
the best criticisms of Shelley we have 
ever read. Yet Mr. Paul says the right 
thing in the words :— 

‘*His own particular criticisms were not 
always, to use his own phrase, ‘ of the centre.’ 
His great and distinguishing merit as a critic 
was that he had a theory, that he regarded his 
subject as a whole, that he could not merely 
give reasons for his opinions, but show that 
they were something more than opinions, that 
they were the deliberate judgments of a trained 
intelligence working upon a systematic order of 
ideas.” 

It is this more than anything else that 
makes his writings a watershed. To turn 
from the old Edinburgh or Quarterly (not 
excluding Macaulay) to the ‘Essays in 
Criticism’ is to enter a new world. Of 
those two volumes, properly studied, the 
hackneyed pbrase that “it is an education 
in itself to read them,” might be used with 
some approach to truth. It may certainly 
be said that Arnold gave to many their 
first notion of the scientific attitude, ‘the 
disinterested endeavour to discover the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” 
But not only did Arnold set the ideal of 
culture before many who would otherwise 
have been without it, he effected more by 


fighting against the insularity of the culti- | 
vated. ‘He helped them,” in his own 
words, 

**to conceive of the whole group of civilized 
nations as being for intellectual and spiritual 
purposes one great confederation, bound to a 
joint action and working towards a common 
result ; a confederation whose members have a 
due knowledge both of the parts out of which 
they proceed, and of one another.” 


But this is not all. The same sense of 
the need of ideals, of Geist, inspired his 
educational, his political and theological 
writings. They are all connected. His 
conclusions are not alwaysimportant. The 
importance lies in his perpetual insistence 
on the duty of getting rid of claptrap, of 
passing beyond conventions and phrases, of 
examining all notions in the light of modern 
knowledge. His excursions into theological 
polemics were hardly the happiest of his 
efforts. Yet criticism should always bear 
in mind the facts stated by Mr. Paul: ‘ Mr. 
Arnold did not write for those who were 
satisfied with the popular theology. He 
wrote for those who were not.” 

Many of those who quarrel with Arnold’s 
views about ‘‘the stream of tendency ” are 
more influenced by his attitude than they 
are aware; for a great deal of the ablest 
writings of modern representatives of the 
“orthodox” religious bodies is occupied 
with showing that the spirit of Christianity 
is independent of some at least of the tradi- 
tional forms in which it has been embodied. 
And this, after all, was what Matthew 
Arnold strove to inculcate ; as he said some- 
where, continental ‘‘advanced” thinkers 
regarded him not as a revolutionary, but as 
a conservative. In any case, his appeal to 
theologians to take account of the modern 
spirit has met with a good deal of response, 
although a number of well-meaning divines 
and clerical laymen will be disposed to deny 
the success of these attempts. Mr. Paul 
sums up well :—- 

‘“‘ The occasional flippancy of ‘ Literature and 
Dogma,’ however deplorable, is a small thing 
compared with the warfare against ignorance 
and grossness which Mr. Arnold never ceased to 
wage.” 

In politics and education his thought was 
the same, the low “civilization of the Eng- 
lish middle class.” It is not fair, by the 
way, of Mr. Paul to complain of Arnold’s 
use of the term, for he strictly defines it :— 

‘*To prevent ambiguity and confusion, I 
always have adopted an educational test, and by 
the middle class I understand those who are 
brought up in establishments more or less like 
Salem House, and by educators who are more 
or less like Mr. Creake.” 

There area good many more such establish- 
ments still in existence than we like to 
admit, although since he wrote we have 
been attempting to carry out some of 
Arnold’s ideas in regard to the improve- 
ment of secondary education. Nothing is 
more true than Arnold’s statement that 
‘the fineness and capacity of a man’s 
spirit is shown by his enjoyments,” and his 
comparison between the English and the 
French or German middle class in this 
matter was a well-deserved lesson to his 
countrymen. It remains to be seen whether 
they are going to learn it. In politics 
equally he was inspired not merely by dis- 





“the British Philistine with his likes and dis. 
likes, his effusion and confusion, his hot and 
cold fits, his want of dignity and of the stead. 
fastness which comes from dignity, his want of 
ideas and of the steadfastness which comes from 
ideas.” 


Nor can it be said that the warnings of 
‘Friendship’s Garland’ are a whit legs 
needful now than then, and if proof be 
needed it can be found in the Far Eagt, 
Arnold’s sense of order and dignity was 
indeed, not the least notable of his charag. 
teristics. It made of him a classical rather 
than a romantic poet, and as a critic too 
French in sympathy for many of his cop. 
temporaries, and too prone to point out 
the shortcomings of Shakspeare. It was a 
similar desire for dignity and order that led 
to the famous protest against the “set” of 
Shelley and his wife, to the abandonment 
of passion in Keats’s letters to Fann 
Brawne. This, indeed, governed all his 
prose writing. As Mr. Paul puts it :— 


‘* He reminded or informed the British public 
that criticism was a serious thing; that good 
criticism was just as important as good author. 
ship ; that it was not a question of individual 
taste, but partly of received authority and 
partly of trained judgment.” 


As he said himself, there is such a thing as 
a conscience in intellectual matters, and 
Englishmen cannot or will not realize it. 
He was ever preaching the duty of right 
thinking, and the disasters of leaving one’s 
judgments to chance and prejudice. This 
is what gives Arnold such an inalienable 
claim on the allegiance of all educated men. 
The ‘‘slow and obscure work of trying to 
understand things’? is distasteful to a nation 
which calls itself practical, and is, as Arnold 
pointed out, essentially pedantic in many 
respects. But, unless it be done, the 
deluge of claptrap which he denounced will 
assuredly overwhelm us, and we shall 
give place to those who are capable of 
intelligently grasping the facts of the 
modern world. In his endeavour to arouse 
his countrymen to a sense of this truth and 
of their position Arnold had a harder task 
than we who follow him are wont to acknow- 
ledge. He was the first and greatest of 
‘‘ intellectuals,” and yet he was more than 
this; for in everything his attitude was not 
merely academic and superior, but was 
also essentially that of a patriotic Eng- 
lishman, striving as a man of the world— 
not as a professor or preacher or with any- 
thing of that aloofness called by a writer of 
a different school “hieratic distinction ”— 
to convince his countrymen of important 
but unpalatable truths. Compare him with 
any other poet, and we wonder at his being 
soconsiderable a critic; compare him with any 
other critic, and we marvel at his being s0 
considerable a writeron contemporary affairs ; 
compare him with most ‘‘ publicists,” and 
we are amazed at his theological interests. 
In all capacities he had his faults. But 
it was the combination that made him 
great; and the same order of ideas can be 
seen controlling his thought on every side. 
If, in fine, we would realize the significance 
of Matthew Arnold, let us try to think away 
from the Victorian age, all that he means 
in it, whether as the mouthpiece or the maker 
of its intellectual forces. 
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The Welsh Wars of Edward I. By John E. 
Morris. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Morris’s book is one of a class 
which, as it has been pleasant to note, is 
steadily increasing in numbers of late years. 
It is a monograph on a rather obscure and 
neglected corner of our annals, for which a 
large amount of novel information has been 
collected by a careful search among the 
uzzling and often fragmentary rolls of the 
Record Office. The chroniclers supply the 
outlines of the Welsh wars of the thirteenth 
century, but if historians were forced to 
rely upon them alone many of the details 
of the long struggle would remain un- 
explained. All credit, consequently, is 
due to the original searcher who plunges 
into the mass of financial documents and 
of official correspondence where new facts 
lie hidden. If he be sometimes led aside 
into by-paths which do not much concern the 
main subject of his work, his readers should 
pardon his divagations in consideration of 
the many pieces of valuable information 
which he has exhumed. Mr. Morris set 
out to write an account of the wars of 
Edward I.; he has ended in producing a 
book which not only deals with that topic, 
but provides a chronicle of the Welsh March, 
a monograph on the development of the 
English army in the Middle Ages, and 
many dissertations on the peculiarities of 
the feudal customs and obligations of the 
baronage and knighthood under the early 
Plantagenets. All these subjects occasion- 
ally get tangled up together, so that 
the central thread of the narrative of the 
conquest of Wales is almost lost to the 
sight of the reader. This is an almost 
invariable feature in books of the kind : the 
explorer finds the details on which he has 
based his generalizations so intensely 
interesting to himself, that he fails to 
remember that they are confusing to his 
public. The latter are more set on 
arriving at results than on following the 
processes by which the results have been 
obtained. If they take, for example, Mr. 
Morris’s third chapter, that on the campaign 
of 1277, they will find its incidents so much 
cut up and interrupted by long accounts of 
the exact pay given to the troops, of the 
districts from which each contingent was 
drawn, and of the precise names of the 
various leaders that the main thread dis- 
appears. The same failing may be noted 
in the narrative of the more important 
war of 1282-3. The mere military facts of 
the war are related in such short phrases 
that they are swamped among the wealth of 
muster rolls and financial statements. The 
important combat of Bangor, where Luke de 
Tany suffered such a crushing and well- 
deserved defeat, is told in thirteen lines by a 
mere translation from Hemmingburgh. The 
battle of Orewin Bridge takes up about a 
page. On the other hand, the tables of 
contingents and the lists of individuals 
serving in the war are so long that they 
break up the continuity of the story. 
In truth, Mr. Morris should have rele- 
gated an enormous proportion of his 
text to notes and appendices, and have 
expanded the history into a much fuller 
narrative. For picturesque description we 
make no demand—it has proved a snare 
to many writers; but it is not absolutely 








necessary to be dry. Mr. Morris, indeed, 
shows in several places that he has the 
power to turn out an epigram and to make 
terse and lively comments. But he uses his 
opportunities too seldom; and no one could 
honestly describe the book as interesting to 
the general reader, although the specialist 
will find in it a mine of wealth. 

There is certainly no other existing work 
in which the greater part of the information 
concerning Wales and the Marches here 
collected by Mr. Morris could be found. As 
he himself remarks on p. 175, only one 
document relating to the Welsh garrisons 
and pay-rolls has yet been printed, and it is 
the same with most of the other subjects 
on which he has to touch. The freshest 
and most valuable details are probably 
those connected with the character and 
organization of the typical English army of 
the reign of Edward I., and those which 
deal with the family history of the Lords 
Marchers. As regards the first topic, Mr. 
Morris seems to prove most successfully 
that Edward I. virtually instituted both the 
system of ‘‘contracts” and the practice of 
raising troops by ‘‘ Commissions of Array” 
which are generally ascribed to his grand- 
son Edward III. Although helaboured much 
to extend the number of persons liable to 
military service on horseback, by means 
of ‘‘distraint of knighthood” and such 
devices, yet it was not his custom, or indeed 
his object, to call out the whole feudal levy 
of the realm at once. He wished to have 
as large a number as possible of knights, 
but was content to leave the greater part 
of them at home as a reserve, while he 
took the field at the head of a chosen frac- 
tion of the whole. Barons owning twenty or 
forty fees were often called upon to serve with 
no more than six or ten followers. The 
total figure of the knightly levy of England 
may have been some 7,000 or 8,000 horse ; 
but Edward did not usually call out more 
than 1,000 or 1,200 for a Welsh, or 2,000 
or 2,500 for a Scottish, expedition :— 

‘*His purpose was to create a large reserve 
force from which to draw men for active service. 
Their obligation was to have the arms and 
horses ready ; then came in the principle of a 
quota : voluntary enlistment would be accepted, 
or as a last resource the sheriff would be 
expected to apply pressure to fill up the 
required number.” 


The king, in short, requisitioned much 
less than the number he was entitled to 
demand from his vassals, and tried in 
return to get the best men and horses, and 
to keep the contingents in the field for much 
more than the feudal forty days. They 
were paid for all service done over and 
above this limit, many tenants - in - chief 
‘ sandwiching,” so to speak, their obligatory 
forty days between two long periods of 
paid service. Only the earls are rarely 
found drawing money; apparently on the 
principle of noblesse oblige, they carried out 
their military duty, or even more than their 
duty, without asking for remuneration. On 
the other hand, there were a number of 
bannerets who always appear on an Edwar- 
dian expedition serving on wages for very 
long periods, and leading far more lances than 
their feudal obligation required ; such were 
Reginald de Grey, Walter of Huntercumbe, 
and Eustache de Hacche. Clearly these were 
the ancestors of the great English condottiert 





of the Hundred Years’ War. On the other 
hand, ‘‘ Commissions of Array ”’ were really 
invented when Edward, instead of calling 
out the whole feudal service of a county, 
sent orders to the sheriff, aided by sone 
trusted local banneret, to send him a fifth or 
a tenth of the horsemen of the shire to serve 
“ gratuitously ” and ad vadia nostra. 

For the Lords Marchers, their strength 
and their turbulence, the reader may peruse 
with profit Mr. Morris’s sixth chapter, which 
deals with a private war between the Earls 
of Gloucester and Hereford in 1290, waged 
by raids between the Brecon and Glamorgan 
tenants of thetwo great Marchers. Itisnotable 
to find that Edward I. was strong enough to 
deal with these semi-independent feudatories 
as he would have dealt with the smallest 
barons. They were not only fined, but 
clapped into prison for some time, and not 
restored to liberty till they had furnished 
good security for future obedience. Bohun’s 
humiliation at this time sufficiently explains 
his action in 1297-8, when he aided Norfolk 
to withstand the king in the great dispute 
that ended in the confirmatio chartarum. 

A word of commendation is due to the 
six valuable tables at the end of the 
appendix, where the genealogies of all the 
Marcher families and their innumerable 
cross-alliances are duly set forth. 








History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. By 
R. W. Dixon.—Vols. V. and VI. 1558- 
1570. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir is matter for regret that Canon Dixon 

should have died before the completion of 

this valuable work; but his friends may 
rejoice that these last two volumes were so 
well advanced that Dr. Gee has had little to 
do beyond verify references—by no means, 
however, a light task. He has also pre- 
fixed a brief memoir of the author—one 
of the best examples of a type which is 
characteristically English, the studious 
country parson. It is to be hoped that 
this type may not disappear under the 
pressure of modern ecclesiastical or political 
activity. 
The volumes carry the reader through the 
most eventful years (ecclesiastically, at any 
rate) of the reign of Elizabeth. They present 
the story of that famous settlement dowa to 
the publication of the ‘ Regnans in Excelsis,’ 
and are concerned with the beginnings of 
those controversies with Papalists and 

Puritans of which the issue is even yet in 

the future. The characteristics of Dr. Dixon 

as an historian are too well known to the 
public to need for detailed description here. 

He is not, like Mr. Gardiner, a purely 

scientific historian, for the whole tone of his 

writing is clearly and even passionately 

Anglican. Not that we mean that an his- 

torian ought not to have views or that Mr. 

Gardiner had none; but the atmosphere of 

Dr. Dixon’s writing is surcharged with the 

mists of present controversies, and has not 

the clarity of Mr. Gardiner’s or Bishop 

Creighton’s work. If it be not the case 

that Canon Dixon was primarily an advocate, 

it is yet hardly true that he was above all 
things a scientific inquirer. The case 
against Rome excites his emotions, and he 
lets us see it. He would probably have been 
well content with this; for the style, 
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somewhat artificial and savouring not a 
little of the days of which he writes, seems 
of itself to carry us back to that catena of 
English learning which connects such men 
as Parker and Jewel and Laud and Cosin. 
But this is not to imply any lack of research 
on the part of the writer. Few books bear 
witness to a more laborious and thorough 
investigation of authorities, printed and un- 
printed, or to a more conscientious care to 
avoid any statement contrary to the evi- 
dence. Canon Dixon’s conclusions may not 
always be those of the reader, and his 
expressions may not infrequently be those 
of a partisan, but they are never other than 
thoroughly honest, and there is no attempt 
made at falsification or even evasion of 
facts. This being so, it is too much to 
expect that there should be anything very 
novel in these two volumes, for it is pro- 
bable that few periods have been worked 
over so frequently as the early years of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Certain points, however, may be noted as 
worthy of attention. The ridiculous fiction, 
already sufficiently castigated by Dr. Mait- 
land, that there was summoned a Con- 
vocation of which the records are lost in 
order to sanction the Elizabethan Prayer- 
Book is summarily dismissed :— 

‘*Tt need not be said that the Prayer-Book 
of Elizabeth was not submitted to Convocation. 
The body of divines who composed it appears to 
have had no written commission, and no mandate 
or authority besides the Devices or resolution of 
the Council in which their employment was 
proposed and their names were given.”—V. 98. 

On pp. 286-8 in the same volume the 
writer also shows the baselessness of the 
notion that Pope Pius IV. was willing to 
confirm the English Prayer-Book provided 
that his authority were acknowledged. At 
least, the only so-called evidence of the fact 
is hearsay, and poor hearsay; although, as 
Canon Dixon says, if the Pope ever saw 
the Latin version of the Prayer-Book, ‘“ he 
perused a work which may have pleased 
him.” 

One really important passage occurs con- 
cerning the authority of Fox:— 

“The charges of falsification, suppression, 
alteration of documents, which have been laid 
against him amount to little, most often to 
nothing...... Irritated by the partiality and pre- 
judice which are manifest in him, the critics 
have denounced him for dishonesty...... But the 
tendency of modern research is to rehabilitate 
his credit.” 

The account of the reception of the 
‘Catholicorum Postulatio’ by the Fathers 
at Trent in 1563 has lately been given 
by Prof. Maitland in his ‘Elizabethan 
Gleanings.’ Yet it is very welcome to find 
it set forth at large and independently 
here. The extremely strong condemnation 
of the English system implied in the refusal 
of the evident desire of the English Roman 
Catholics to take part therein, so far as to 
comply with the law, is almost of itself 
evidence against the view that the political 
claims of the Pope were on either side 
regarded as the sole ground of the division. 
The Canon’s characteristic comments merit 
quotation :— 

‘*This matter has wholly escaped the notice 
of historians. If it had been known it would 


have prevented some opinions of the disposition 
of Rome towards England which cannot be 
In management, aim, and end it 


maintained. 





was a glorious popery. It was a legacy to the 
ages worthy to stand among the choicest bene- 
volences of the testament of Trent.” 

The most interesting things in vol. vi. 
are the author's extremely sympathetic 
appreciation of Cartwright and his asser- 
tion that the reluctant deprivation of 
the nonconforming ministers by Parker 
was very probably illegal, as it was cer- 
tainly anterior to the publication of the 
advertisements. The passage is so remark- 
able that it deserves quotation, for it raises 
important questions :— 

‘‘The wonder is that none of them challenged 
their deprivations. Nor, so far as I know, has 
the question of legality been raised by any of 
the writers who have narrated, lamented, or 
enjoyed their fate. If they had appealed at 
once against Parker’s proceeding herein, it is 
possible that they might have established that 
it was not in the power of the Conformists to 
put from their ministry men who had taken the 
Oath of Supremacy and were otherwise obedient ; 
they might have shut behind themselves the 
door of exit which was beginning to open, and 
have taught the Conformists that they could not 
compel or exclude them, but must continue to 
contend with them within the enclosure of the 
Church by the arms of reason only. The his- 
tory of England might have been different if the 
Puritans had gone to the law courts. Parker, 
as it has been seen, was doubtful of his power 
to deprive them even when he did it. He did 
it only by the ipso facto clauses of the Act of 
Uniformity : which appear to have been appli- 
cable to the case only by interpretation.” 

It is clear, however, that the blame of the 
proceeding rests not on Parker, but the 
queen. 

Before we take leave of these volumes, 
interesting for their revelation of the 
writer’s attractive personality no less than 
for the display of real and solid research, 
we cannot help noticing one passage which 
shows Canon Dixon to have perceived a 
fact, so far as we know, unobserved by any 
other writer except Mr. H. G. Wells, in his 
‘Story of the Days to Come’: ‘The great 
age of books was then beginning, much in 
religious controversy; an age which is now 
declining, since men are discovering other 
means of communication.” 








Le Temple Enseveli. Par Maurice Maeter- 
linck. (Paris, Charpentier.) 

The Buried Temple. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
(George Allen.) 

A comparison of the French and English 

editions of Maeterlinck’s latest volume of 

essays will show that the last essay con- 
tained in the former—the very curious, 
interesting, and personal one_ entitled 

‘L’ Avenir ’—is not contained in the latter. 

No reason is assigned for its absence, and 

it was not until the list of contents was 

published of the Fortnightly Review for 

August that it was easy to guess at the 

reason. The missing essay will there be 

found, under the title ‘The Foretelling of 
the Future.’ Is it quite fair of a translator 
to keep back part of a book, without even 
mentioning that it has been kept back, in 

order that it may appear later on in a 

magazine? What would Mr. Ruskin have 

said to such a proceeding ? 

Again, it is not stated by Mr. Sutro in 
his prefatory note that any omissions have 
been made in the essays which he has 


translated. The reader may chance to 
notice that the first essay in the volume, 
‘La Justice’ (or, as Mr. Sutro prefers to 
call it, ‘The Mystery of Justice’), containg 
thirty-six section-numbers in the French 
and only thirty-five in the English. Op 
examination the discrepancy reduces itself 
to a possibly unintentional dropping of a 
section-number on p. 59, section 23 of the 
French being run on into section 24. But 
on our way we discovered a much more 
serious change on the part of the translator, 
Section 4 in the French consists of four 
paragraphs, of which the last is a good deal 
the longest. In the English version section 4 
ends with the second paragraph. Now the 
paragraphs in question are concerned with 
a very grave and serious inquiry into the 
justice of heredity. Is it possible that Mr. 
Sutro was afraid to translate them, that he 
imagined there was any conceivable English 
reader who could be offended by them? 
Let us translate them, word for word :— 


‘“*In short, the justice of heredity would 
punish almost exclusively two kinds of faults; 
drunkenness and dissoluteness. But if drunken. 
ness is a somewhat repugnant and often very 
harmful vice, it is also often a weakness rather 
than a crime, and, in some cases, it would be 
difficult to imagine a fault which arose from less 
ill-will, less perversity. We cannot therefore 
explain to ourselves why the moral code of the 
universe should punish, in’ so special, terrible, 
and so to speak eternal a way, a fault relatively 
innocent, while it pays no heed to the parricide, 
for instance, to the poisoner, or to the torturer. 

‘* As for dissoluteness, it is true that, among 
other punishments, one, formidable in itself and 
deadly in its descent, frequently comes upon it. 
But here again there is, on the part of the justice 
of things, the same ignorance of moral causes, 
the same blindness. A dissolute act may be 
monstrous, from the moral point of view; it 
may have been led up to by frightful machina- 
tions, it may be soiled by abuse of power, by 
despairs and tears. On the other hand, it is 
possible that it may be indifferent, innocent 
even. Little does this matter to the justice of 
things ; it will strike on account of precautions 
taken or neglected, of the frequency of the inci- 
dent, often at random, but never will it consider 
the state of its victim’s soul. For the rest, we 
might say in regard to dissoluteness what we 
have said in regard to drunkenness: why this 
special, almost unending, chastisement of an 
often inoffensive fault ? There are dissolute acts 
which, in the eyes of that cold and lofty reason 
which should be possessed by a sovereign jus- 
tice, are incomparably less culpable than many 
a low thought, many an evil feeling, which 
passes unperceived in the heart. Finally, to 
conclude this chapter, it would not be difficult 
to imagine or to find a case in which the chil- 
dren and the grandchildren of a perfectly 
honourable man might be irremediably punished 
in their minds and in their bodies, because their 
father had contracted an incurable disease in 
the accomplishment of an act which he con- 
sidered, rightly or wrongly, as an act of repara- 
tion, of abnegation, of sacrifice, or of loyalty.” 


That is the passage which Mr. Sutro has 
chosen to suppress, and the omission of 
such a passage in a book so closely reasoned 
as this book of Maeterlinck’s seems to be 
an arbitrary and unnecessary interference 
with the text. The dedication, to Octave 
Mirbeau, has also been omitted, and an 
almost unrecognizable portrait inserted. 
Throughout there are endless little minute 
alterations, some of them due, perhaps, to 
mere carelessness, such as ‘‘ experiment 





for expedient on p. 90, “ Justice of the Uni- 
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verse” for “‘ Injustice of the Universe” on 

_ 21; but more often it would seem due 
to a reluctance to say in English exactly 
what Maeterlinck has said in French. For 
instance, on p. 66 of the original we 
read :— 

‘‘ Je lisais ce matin le troisiéme volume de la 
merveilleuse traduction que le Dr. J. C. Mardrus 
vient de nous donner des ‘ Mille et une Nuits.’ 
J’aurais relu l’Odyssée, la Bible, Xénophon ou 
Plutarque, que l’enseignement des _ grandes 
civilisations disparues efit été pareil. Je voyais 
donc, au cours d’un des plus beaux récits de la 
sultane Schahrazade, se dérouler la vie la plus 
admirable, la plus claire, la plus spontanée, la 
plus indépendante, la plus abondante, la plus 
raffinée, la plus fleurie, la plus pleine de beauté, 
de bonheur et d’amour, et, a certains égards, 
la plus proche de la vérité la plus probable, que 
Yhumanité ait peut-étre connue.” 

Here is the translation (p. 63) :— 

‘“‘I chanced to-day to take up a copy of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ in the very remarkable trans- 
lation recently published by Dr. Mardrus ; and 
I marvelled at the extraordinary picture it gives 
of the ancient, long-vanished civilizations. Not 
in the Odyssey or the Bible, in Xenophon or 
Plutarch, could their teaching be more clearly 
set forth. There is one story that the Sultana 
Schahrazade tells—it is one of the very finest 
the volume contains—that reveals a life as pure 
and as admirable as mankind ever has known; 
a life replete with beauty, happiness, and love ; 
spontaneous and vivid, intelligent, flourishing, 
and refined ; an abundant life that, to a certain 
point, comes as near truth as a life well can.” 

Now, apart from its many small inexacti- 
tudes—such as the reference to Dr. Mardrus’s 
translation as ‘‘ recently published,”’ whereas 
the volumes are now in course of publica- 
tion—how every personal characteristic is 
wrung out of the passage in this rough re- 
handling! What was clear, slow, very 
individual French becomes hurried, slovenly 
English, which no one would ever recognize 
as the work of Maeterlinck. 

‘Le Temple Enseveli’ is by no means 
equal, as literature or as philosophy, to ‘ Le 
Trésor des Humbles,’ or even to ‘ La Sayesse 
et la Destinée,’ but it is, like everything 
which Maeterlinck writes, full of brooding 
honesty of thought and of a grave moral 
beauty of feeling. It is the work of a 
thinker who ‘waits patiently,” like a 
Christian upon divine grace, upon the 
secret voices which come to us out of the 
deepest places in our nature. He is abso- 
lutely open-minded, his trust and his scep- 
ticism are alike an homage to truth. If 
what he has to say to us is not always “la 
sagesse méme,” it is at least the speech of 
one who has sought after wisdom more 

heedfully than any other writer of our time. 








Annals of the Seymours. By H. St. Maur. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tue historic houses of England have not, as 
a rule, devoted to their chronicles and their 
records so much attention as those of Scot- 
land, and it is fairly certain that if the 
Seymours had been nobles of the Northern 
realm they would not have had to wait till 
now for their story to be told. It appears, 
however, that collections towards it were 
made by the eleventh Duke of Somerset 
who died in 1855, and we learn that the 
resent work is largely based on those col- 
éctions, which the author discovered among 


of one’s family is always a commendable 
undertaking, especially when conceived, as 
in this case, in a modest and unassuming 
spirit; but Mr. St. Maur’s massive volume 
can hardly be treated as of interest beyond 
the circle of the Seymours and their rela- 
tives. He frankly confesses that ‘the 
annals may seem dry and prosy,” and it 
cannot be denied that this description is not 
far from the truth. ‘‘ Annals,” in fact, 
they emphatically are, for the author, like 
the medieval chronicler, has placed the 
year-date throughout against his narrative, 
in the margin. That his work is, in the 
main, a compilation, often from familiar 
sources, need not of itself have been fatal ; 
but he does not, unfortunately, possess the 
gift of an interesting style, the power of 
imparting life to his narrative, of carrying 
the reader with him. The plea that 

‘Sit is not an easy task to construct amusing or 
readable matter out of plain facts without add- 
ing to them by drawing on the imagination, a 
thing I have carefully refrained from doing,” 
can hardly apply to the tale of the 
Seymours, who by three successive marriages 
—two of them romantic and clandestine— 
were thrice brought dangerously near to the 
crown, to which, indeed, at one time, they 
had a fair claim to succeed. But apart 
from the dryness of his style, the author, if 
we may say so, betrays that amateurishness 
which afflicts such works as these. ‘To 
their compilers all printed books, good, bad, 
or indifferent, are alike original authori- 
ties ; Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England’ here figures side by side with 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and ‘Gairdner’s Letters and Papers’ by 
that of ‘A Complete Peerage, Rev. A. 
Jacob.’ Manuscripts figure no less strangely, 
‘British Museum MSS.,’ ‘Cotton MS.,’ 
‘Harleian MS.,’ being cited as if they were 
separate collections. We make these criti- 
cisms merely to show that the book cannot 
be treated as a serious contribution to his- 
tory. Indeed, the author’s object, we gather, 
is mainly to connect the various members of 
the house of Seymour by bringing them 
into relation with one another. This, no 
doubt, he has accomplished in a way; but 
as no index is provided, nor even a table of 
contents, and as the chart pedigrees, essential 
for understanding the relationship of the 
Seymours,are buried in various chapters, it is 
most difficult for the reader to find his way 
about the beok. 

Broadly speaking, the history of the house 
divides itself into three periods. The first 
terminates with that marriage of Jane Sey- 
mour to Henry VIII. which made the fortune 
of the family. No mere Tudor parvenus, 
the Seymours had been seated at Wolfhall 
for some generations, and are believed 
to be descended from Sir William de 
St. Maur, who obtained possession of 
Penhow in the days of Henry III. We 
observe that the author, though forced to 
admit Mr. Vincent’s discovery that John 
Seymour’s wife in the fifteenth century was 
the daughter of a Bristol burgess, asserts 
that the above Sir William ‘married the 
third daughter of William Marshall, Earl 
of Pembroke,” an obvious impossibility, for 
that earl’s daughters are well known, and 
became eventually co-heirs to his vast 


he ‘‘can obtain no authentic data earlier 
than the year 1000 ”’ for the family pedigree ; 
and, like others, he has fallen a victim to 
the deadly fascination of ‘The Norman 
People,’ and reproduces without question 
the origin of the English Seymours from 
that fantastic work. The next, the great 
period of the house, is that which opens with 
Jane Seymour’s marriage to Henry VIII., 
and closes with the death of Algernon Sey- 
mour, Duke of Somerset, Earl of Hertford, 
of Northumberland, and of Egremont, and 
holder of six baronies, in 1750. It is sin- 
gular that we cannot find any mention 
here of the notable augmentation made 
by Henry VIII. to the arms of the 
Seymours on his marriage with Jane, for it 
still preserves the memory of this royal 
alliance. For the life of the Protector the 
author has enjoyed the advantage of using 
Mr. Pollard’s monograph, the value of which 
he gladly acknowledges, and, indeed, the 
whole history of the family during this their 
second period is already familiar. It is 
with the third department of his subject, the 
story of the disinherited descendants of the 
Protector through his eldest son, that the 
author is most successful, for this line, 
though it obtained a baronetcy in 1611, was 
naturally somewhat eclipsed by the other 
until it succeeded to the dukedom in 1750. 
There is consequently more that is fresh to 
be told about it. It is to this line, as being 
that of his direct ancestors, that the col- 
lections of the eleventh duke appear to have 
mainly related. Sir Edward Seymour, of 
Berry Pomeroy, who succeeded as eighth 
duke in 1750, was the seventh of that name 
and seat in direct succession, the most 
notable, perhaps, being ‘‘the great Sir 
Edward,” the Speaker, of whom a noble 
portrait, evidently by Lely, is in the pos- 
session of the author. This was the proud 
Seymour whose rejoinder to the Prince of 
Orange has been immortalized by Macaulay. 
In him culminated the high position attained 
by his family in Devonshire, where they had 
been prominent in the Civil War as sup- 
porters of the royal cause. It can hardly be 
said that its heads again became eminent 
till the days of the eleventh and twelfth 
dukes, of whom the former was known as an 
accomplished patron of science and letters 
and the latter as a Whig politician. In the 
modern period the author is at home, but 
even here he represents the heir of the 
twelfth duke as “created Earl St. Maur,” 
and as taking his seat as such. It was, on 
the contrary, his father who was so created 
in 1863. The book will chiefly be valued 
for its illustrations of the portraits and 
monuments of the Seymours, the former 
being of considerable interest and in some 
cases, we learn, hitherto unpublished. 








The Testament of an Empire-Builder. By 


John Davidson. (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Joun Davipson appears to be one of 
the poets who have a quarrel with their 
critics. He complains that they call upon 
him to sing the old songs when he wants to 
sing new ones, and protests that in his case 
all their recommendations are quite useless 
and merely irritating :— 

‘‘T was broken on the wheel in Thule twelve 





inheritance. The genealogist will read with 





his papers. The attempt to write a history 


amusement Mr. St. Maur’s “ caution” that 


years ago...... A man who has been broken on 
the wheel no longer feels pain. Your stones 
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hurt me not; but the lapidation incommodes 
me much. Desist, I pray you.” 

Surely there is here a misconception of the 
relations between criticism and creative art. 
What we, or anybody else, say about Mr. 
Davidson’s poems is not addressed to him. 
There is no reason why he should even take 
the trouble to read it. His business, as 
no doubt he realizes, is simply to look in his 
heart and write. The critic, on the other 
hand, is equally unconcerned with the 
effect on Mr. Davidson’s equanimity of the 
opinions which he expresses. His object is 
not toeducate Mr. Davidson, but to appreciate 
the results of Mr. Davidson’s communings 
with his heart, not from the point of view of 
their relation to the author, but from that of 
their spiritual value and significance to the 
rest of mankind. He has to ask himself 
whether they come charged with that burden 
of emotion which is the beginning of all 
art, whether that emotion is so expressed as 
to be capable of transmission to his own 
and other minds, and, finally, what is its 
quality and how it bears upon the great 
issues of life and death. With all this, as 
it seems to us, Mr. Davidson in his turn has 
nothing to do, and certainly cannot claim 
to dictate the fashion in which it shall be 
carried out. 

And now for ‘The Testament of an 
Empire - Builder.’ The poem marks an 
advance in that genre of dramatic soliloquy 
on human ideals to which Mr. Davidson is 
devoting himself. It is nervously written, 
and contains passages of great beauty, 
although force rather than beauty appears 
to be the goal chiefly aimed at. The 
empire-builder, like most of his kind, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is a Nietzschean. 
He harps on the will to live, and his final 
note is the sublime “ unmorality” of 

Enlarge your Hell; preserve it in repair; 
Only a splendid Hell keeps Heaven fair. 

Hie ,hilosophy is shadowed forth in two 
visions, a mode of treatment which some- 
what militates against the unity of the poem. 
In the first the beasts meet together and 
discuss the problem presented to them by 
the success of man, and by the dimly under- 
stood workings of the soul and conscience 
in him. The gist of their criticism appears 
to be entrusted to Aboma, the serpent :— 
Aboma then: ‘‘ The quaint abortion, Man, 
Possesses conscience. Hearing, feeling, taste, 
Sight, scent, are shared alike by Him and us, 
But what this conscience is no beast can tell— 
Unless it be some special cowardice 
In honour held by Man’s perverted heart. 
Certain it is that necessary deeds, 
The lustful propagation of His kind, 
Or ha; py slaughter of His enemies, 
This mouldering conscience turns to mortal sin, 
Even in His war on us sin palsied Him, 
Until He made His affable deity 
Appoivt Him regent to subdue the earth, 
With perfect power over all fish, flesh, fowl, 
And over all the earth and everything 
That moves upon the earth. No mortal beast 
Can fathom the fatuity of Man!” 
The second vision is more imaginative, 
novel, and striking. The Empire-Builder 
finds himself borne to the verge of heaven, 
beholds the blessed, and learns that they are 
— and exactly those who have been 

lessed on earth—those, namely, who, how- 
ever the ethical judgment might class them, 
had the will to live :— 


All who challenged fate and staked their lives 
To win or lose the prize they coveted, 





Who took their stand upon the earth and drew 
Deep virtue from the centre, helped themselves, 
Desired the world and willed what Matter would, 


But what then is hell, and who are the 
damned? Oertainly not such as they sup- 
posed who dreamed that the future would 
reverse the justice of the present. Ixion, 
Sisyphus, the Danaides, “arrogant Fari- 
nata,” and the rest—these triumph in 
heaven. Once more, the damned in hell are 
none other than the damned on earth, and 
from their “eternal cirque of heinous 
agony’’ the harmony of the blessed, there 
as here, proceeds :— 

Materials of Hell? The altruists ; 

Agnostics ; dreamers ; idiots, cripples, dwarfs ; 

All kinds of cowards who eluded fact ; 

Dwellers in legend, burrowers in mytk ; 

The merciful, the meek and mild, the poor 

In spirit ; Christians whoin very deed 

Were Christians; pessimistic celibates ; 

The feeble minds ; the souls called beautiful ; 

The slaves, the labourers, the mendicants; 

Survivors of defeat ; the little clans 

That posed and fussed, in ignominy left 

By apathetic powers ; the greater part 

Of all the swarthy all the tawny tribes; 

Degenerates ; the desultory folk 

In pleasure, art, vocation, commerce, craft ; 

And all deniers of the will to live, 

And all who shunned the strife for wealth and 
power: 

For every soul that had been damned on earth 

Was damned in Hell—set there, replete with 
pangs, 

To watch eternally the infinite 

Delight of Heaven, extorted from himself 

And those beside him in the rampire built, 

Eternal justice, it was good to see 

Dives in Heaven and Lazarus in Hell 

Maugre two thousand years of Christendom ! 


Men will interpret Mr. Davidson after their 
own hearts. Some will find here nothing 
but the plain statement of an obvious 
truth to which humanity has long chosen 
to close its eyes; to others (and we con- 
fess to agreeing with them) he must needs 
seem either to speak in the most tremen- 
dous irony or to blaspheme. Exactly how 
far he is expressing his personal creed 
and how far dramatizing we do not feel 
sure. But of the force and grim sincerity 








of the utterance there can be no doubt. It 
is cartainly a poem that should count. 
A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By 


Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. ( Hirschfeld.) 


THERE are so many excellent histories of 
Greek literature that scholars are naturally 
fastidious in judging a new essay on this 
inexhaustible subject. The present author 
is Professor in the College for Women, 
Western Reserve University—an establish- 
ment of which the very title excites curiosity. 
His degree seems to show that he has studied 
in Germany, buthe makes A. and M. Croiset’s 
great book his chief authority. English 
books and writers he appears to despise, as 
is so often the case with young American 
scholars—they take it for granted that any 
book in their own tongue (if we may call 
English so) is inferior to those written in 
foreign tongues. And, indeed, quite obvious 
things seem to the imperfect linguist very 
fine and original in a foreign dress. At all 
events, Prof. Fowler has made his compila- 
tion on the model of non-English works ; it 
may be added that in doing so he has used 
excellent and trustworthy guides. But his 


volume is professedly a mere handbook, and 
exceedingly brief and meagre even for that. 





In 460 pages he wants to hurry his readers 
from Homer to Justinian. This breathlegg 
scamper is most unpleasant to those who 
love the subject, and yet these are the 
readers worth considering by an author, 

The author tells us that “the judg. 
ment expressed in regard to the merits 
and peculiarities of individual writers are 
based upon his own reading of their works,” 
and this, at all events, should make his book 
interesting. Yet after due search we haye 
not been able to find a single original view 
or fresh appreciation; every one of the 
authors is treated according to the common. 
places which may be found in a dozen 
volumes. It is not that these traditional 
judgments are not generally sound, or that 
Prof. Fowler is not careful and even fairl 
accurate in his repetition of them, but his 
long study of histories and commentaries 
has destroyed his independence, and he 
gives his critics nothing new to quarrel 
with or to praise. The absence of all 
quotations in Greek is also significant of 
the kind of public he lectures in the Western 
Reserve ; and the translations he serves up 
are of extremely fluctuating value, from ex- 
cellent versions in verse to the baldest prose 
“cribs” of great masterpieces of poetry. 
But the merits of proper translation seem 
to be hid from him—e.g., his funny render. 
ing of a well-known judgment, “If Chry- 
sippus had not been, the Stoa would not be,” 
by which he means, ‘‘ No Chrysippus, no 
Stoa.”” The greatest of translators was 
probably Virgil, yet Mr. Fowler seems not 
to know that much of Aratus’s ‘ Diose- 
meia’ is glorified in the ‘ Georgics,’ and he 
does say that from the ‘ Argonautica’ (on 
Medea) Virgil ‘‘ derives his description of 
the love of Dido,” which is not true. The 
romantic spirit of the Hellenistic age is in 
both, but we are not aware of a single 
phrase being in this case borrowed by the 
great Roman. ; 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to inde- 
pendent views are precisely those in which 
critics will not be disposed to agree with the 
author, because they seem to breathe rather 
a new American than an old Hellenic spirit. 
Thus he speaks as if Heemon, at the close of 
the ‘ Antigone,’ had made a serious attempt 
to murder his father, and he is shocked that 
the marriage of Iole, who had innocently 
caused such tragic mischief, to Hyllus, son 
of Heracles, should be suggested. To a 
Greek it would have been unnatural to 
leave the girl adrift. Sometimes Mr. 
Fowler’s statements, however, err from the 
brevity he has imposed upon himself. Thus 
he speaks as if the ‘Tabulz Iliacw’ were 
our only source of information about the 
epic cycle, and as if a logographer only 
meant an early prose historian, though 
afterwards we meet it in its more usual 
sense. Nor do we think that Stesim- 
brotus of Thasos can be called a logo- 
grapher without many qualifications. Prof. 
Fowler says the word means “ writer of 
prose’’; it would be more correct to say 
writer of legends in prose. He contrasts 
two forms of irony in Sophocles which 
are virtually but one. 

These things are the natural conse- 
quence of writing a short book upon 4 
long and well-worn subject. His literary 
judgments (though they are not peculiar 
to him) seem often wrong. Thus he says 
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that “in his lyric parts A%schylus equals 
Pindar in grandeur and is hardly inferior 
to him in brilliancy.” He would have been 
far nearer the truth had he said that Pindar 
rarely, if ever, equals Auschylus in grandeur, 
though he studies brilliancy of expression 
to a degree quite foreign to the greater 
oet. 

The attempt, for completeness’ sake, to 
include Alexandrian and even Roman and 
Christian Greek literature leads Prof. 
Fowler to present little more than a bare 
enumeration of the later authors, without 
any distinctive features, and not without 
grave gaps. Thus his few sentences about 
Polybius and about Dio Chrysostom fail to 
convey the smallest idea of these men’s work 
—the picturesqueness of both seems un- 
known to him—and those on Plutarch are 
even gravely misleading. Our author is 
still evidently in the groove of those pedants 
who excluded Plutarch from our classical 
education because his style is that of the 
silver age. Yet the ‘ Parallel Lives,’ though 
they are of that age, are surely “‘ apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” There is hardly 
an author of the golden period who has exer- 
cised such an influence on Europe ever since 
the Renascence. But what shall be said of a 
history which, while it mentions all manner 
of inferior Christian authors, passes by the 
writers of the New Testament in absolute 
silence? It is easy to assign a reason. In 
these columns we pointed out, not without 
some indignation, that first Susemihl, and 
then in his wake Croiset, had left this 
absurd gap in their histories of later Greek 
literature. These, then, are the models 
followed by Prof. Fowler. But surely in 
this case, if anywhere, his own study should 
have led him to correct so signal an 
omission. 

Any one who imagines that he has written 
a history of Greek literature covering the 
first four centuries A.D., and who omits even 
a passing mention of St. Luke and of St. Paul, 
the only large representatives we have of the 
Syrian Greek of the first century, has indeed 
a curious conception of his task. We can 
imagine writers of a century ago, who still be- 
lieved that the Holy Scriptures were dictated 
bythe Divinespirit toignorant men,excluding 
the New Testament from all profane learning 
or from any criticism of its style. We can 
imagine modern Frenchmen ignoring it, 
because they have been brought up in ignor- 
ance of it. The recent French version of 
the Gospels (Lasserre’s) seems to be the work 
of a man who had suddenly discovered them 
in middle life. But educated men of our 
country and of America, even all the way to 
the Western Reserve, ought to feel that as 
the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel is an 
idyl of wonderful literary merit, wholly 
unequalled in any literature of its epoch 
that we know, the passionate theology of 
St. Paul is couched in a Greek strange and 
often faulty, but powerful beyond anything 
composed in the language since Demosthenes. 
_ It would be churlish to close these reflec- 
tions upon Prof. Fowler’s book without 
mentioning one or two of its good points. 
His account of the Greek theatre is more en- 
lightened than even Mr. Haigh’s new edition 
on the subject; for he puts Dérpfeld’s 
views moderately and sensibly without dog- 
matizing. He should have added a reference 
to this famous scholar’s official statement— 





one of the most suggestive of modern books 
on any classical subject. Again, he is to be 
commended for reproducing a splendid ver- 
sion of an ode from Euripides’s ‘ Bacchx’ 
—Milman’s—which few of his readers will 
have previously known. Indeed, all the 
chapter on Euripides is decidedly good, 
probably the best in the volume. On the 
whole, a perusal of the manual leads to the 
conclusion that a handbook of this kind, for 
average American undergraduates, should 
confine itself to the classical period. A 
separate book, and a separate kind of book, 
should be written for those who desire to 
learn something of the later period, when 
Greek became a world-language. What is 
serviceable to such students is not a cata- 
logue of authors they will never read, but 
fuller studies of a few—Polybius, Dio Chry- 
sostom, Plutarch, and, above all, a literary 
appreciation of the New Testament writers. 








Modern Europe, 1453-1900. By Thomas 
Henry Dyer. Third Edition. Edited by 
A. Hassall, M.A. 6 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

In the early years of the second half of the 

nineteenth century Dr. Dyer’s ‘ History of 

Modern Europe’ was one of the indispens- 

able books in every well-ordered library. 

It was the only easily accessible work in 

which the general reader could turn up and 

verify any leading fact or date in the annals 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Its laborious author 
had collected, in five bulky volumes, an 
epitome of the annals of every European 
state, and whether the inquirer was con- 
cerned with Sweden or with Sicily, with 
Portugal or with Roumelia, he would be cer- 
tain to find some mention of the event which 
he wished to look up in Dyer’s all-embracing 
chronicle. During the last twenty years 
the book has passed into complete oblivion ; 
it was a meritorious compilation in its day, 
but, to tell the truth, it belongs to the age 
before the rise of scientific historical study, 
and its style is anything but lively. Messrs. 
Bell have thought proper to resuscitate it 
from its grave, and to employ a competent 
historian to correct some of its obvious 
errors, and to write up the chronicle of the 
last forty years of the nineteenth century, 
so as to bring down the annals to the year 
1900. It is much to be feared that the 
trouble thus taken is thrown away. The 
book is not worth reviving; no amount 
of correction or addition can rid it of its 
pronounced early Victorian flavour. The 
modern reader will not be satisfied to see 

Coxe, or Prescott, or Robertson, or Hallam’s 

‘ Middle Ages,’ or Piitter, or Menzel quoted 

as primary authorities. Dyer’s diction and 

political philosophy are alike old-fashioned. 

The kind of paragraph which begins with 

the notice that ‘‘the manners of Italy, 

though cultivated, were stained with liber- 
tinism, and many of its princes, as well as 
its Popes, were models of tyranny and 
profligacy,” bears its date on its face. The 
author belonged to the days before Freeman, 
and had the wildest notions of foreign ortho- 
graphy. Térouenne, ‘‘ Bladus Hospodar 
of Wallachia,” Jemgum (7.¢., Jommingen), 

Sanchez the Great, King of Navarre, Scan- 

derberg, the Alemteijo, Labeaunne (for 

Labaume), the Prussian general Yorck, 

Gemappes (for Genappe), and the French 





general Clauset (for Clausel), met the 
reviewer's eye on the first chance pages that 
he opened. The two great sovereigns of 
Eastern Europe appear in the early volumes 
as the ‘“‘Grand Signor’ and the ‘Tsar 
of Muscovy.” All this would not matter 
if the work had possessed any touch of 
inspiration. But there is no redeeming 
merit of thought or style, and in spite of 
Mr. Hassall’s editing a good number of his- 
torical slips are still to be found in its 
pages. A ‘‘Duchy” of Provence never 
existed; the first battle of Korsova was 
won by the Turks from the Servians, not 
from the Hungarians; the Janissaries were 
not ‘‘an infantry on the Byzautine model’’; 
Ocaiia was not the last pitched battle 
fought by the Spaniards in the Peninsular 
war—the Gebora and Saguntum were yet 
to come. In short, Dyer was inaccurate 
beyond the possibility of redemption. As 
a sample page we selected p. 449 of vol. v. 
It contains in forty-two lines six errors 
of detail of considerable importance. 
1. Lefébvre is said to have defeated 
La Romana and Blake at Guenez on Novem- 
ber 7th, 1808 ; La Romana was not present 
with the Spanish army, and the place is 
called Guenes. 2. Soult is said to have 
defeated the ‘‘Comte de Belvedere with a 
division of the army of Blake” at Gamonal; 
the Conde’s troops did not belong to Blake, 
but were a new Estremaduran army from 
the rear which had never been under the 
Irish general’s command. 3. La Romana 
is wrongly stated to have been present at 
the battle of Espinosa. 4. Lannes and 
Victor are said to have defeated Castaiios 
at Tudela; on the day of that fight Victor 
and his corps were one hundred miles away 
near Burgos. 5. The Somo Sierra Pass is 
said to have been defended by ‘‘ Count San 
Juan”; that unfortunate general had no 
title. 6. Blake’s army of Galicia is said to 
have counted no more than 17,000 regular 
troops ; it could boast of about 25,000—52 
old battalions. If detailsand figures are given 
at all they must be correct. But the fact is 
that Dyer had not the historic sense; he was 
as hopelessly inaccurate in collecting small 
facts as he was incapable of dealing with 
great movements like the Reformation or the 
French Revolution. For this reason his 
book should have been left in the well- 
merited oblivion into which it had fallen. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Twickenham Peerage, By Richard Marsh. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Reapers who remember ‘The Beetle’ will 
hardly stand in need of the information that 
Mr. Marsh is capable of conceiving and 
presenting a fantastic story with cleverness. 
About the present volume there is nothing 
in the least degree gruesome ; rather is it an 
extravagant comedy of modernlifein London, 
in which the interest and a certain degree of 
mystery are well sustained throughout, and, 
in parts, one is treated to a good deal of 
genuine amusement. Though the story 
hinges upon one of the most ancient proper- 
ties known to makers of fiction—an extra- 
ordinary physical resemblance between two 
men—it is handled with freshness, and with 
a humorous realism which is quite con- 
vincing. The Marquis of Twickenham is 
a dissipated, eccentric nobleman whose moral 
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fibre is more slack than that of the 
average African bushman. He is given 
to disappearing from the haunts of men, 
and at the opening of the story has 
not been heard of for fifteen years. His 
younger brother and heir, Lord Reginald, 
is left absolutely without funds, and owes 
his maintenance to the good nature of a 
friend named Douglas Howarth, who is 
therefore interested, equally with Lord 
Reginald, in discovering proof of the decease 
of the missing marquis. Strolling into the 
Aquarium one afternoon, Douglas Howarth 
is astounded by recognizing in Montagu 
Babbacombe, ‘“‘ the marvel of the age,’’ who 
is then being exhibited as a man who has 
slept and fasted for thirty days, Leonard, 
Marquis of Twickenham. At the end of 
Mr. Babbacombe’s long sleep Howarth 
interviews him, and arrives at the conclusion 
that he is not the missing marquis, but only 
his double. But the man who can sleep for 
thirty days can also feign death, and for a 
consideration is quite prepared to die as 
Leonard, Marquis of Twickenham. From 
this point, as may be imagined, the most 
amusing complications set in. A little more 
care on the author’s part would have made 
Douglas Howarth a convincing character. 
As it is, his step from a more or less venial 
act of deception to cold-blooded crime is 
something of a blot upon a cleverly worked- 
out story. 


Stronger than Love. By Mrs. Alexander. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuis novel by the late Mrs. Hector is an 
excellent representative of a certain class of 
fiction—the class, that is, which adds each 
year a large number of readable volumes 
to the circulating- library shelves without 
adding anything to our literature. It is the 
story of a noble woman who has been 
unhappily married and deserted by her 
hus and before her history is taken up by 
the novelist. Wooed by a man for whom 
she has an ever-deepening affection, she 
yet refuses to avail herself of divorce, 
because it would free her husband and 
enable him to marry the woman with whom 
he had eloped. The subsidiary romance of 
the penniless orphan Monica is pleasanter. 
‘Stronger than Love’ is, without being in 
any way remarkable, an agreeable story by 
a writer who had successfully mastered the 
craft of novel-writing. 


A Princess of the Hills. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tuis is another story of Northern Italy added 
to many of the kind of recent appearance. 
It is written in rather American-English, 
and is not strikingly Italian in its tone and 
atmosphere. Small inelegancies and inep- 
titudes of speech and manner would have 
passed unnoted, perhaps, had the story 
shown any real grip on life or on the 
reader. ‘The trials and triumphs of the 
#taiian peasant girl Fiore leave one rather 
coldly aloof, and so do most of the situations 
and characters. Mr. Mudie’s subscribers 


might easily read worse books, but, on the 
other hand, it would be easy to procure 
petter ones. The illustrations might serve 
to mar the interest for a reader sufficiently 


beauties described. Otherwise they form 
a harmless if unwelcome addition. 


The Garden of Contentment. By Eleanor 
Mordaunt. (Heinemann.) 

Tue name of garden is apparently still one 
to conjure with, especially amongst pub- 
lishers. Almost anything written round, in, 
or about a garden seems to ‘do.’ ‘The 
Garden of Contentment’ is rather like a 
good many other volumes of the kind, and 
would have appeared all the ‘fresher had it 
preceded these. It divagates pleasantly 
enough into a variety of channels ; talks of 
the latest notions in art or literature; dis- 
courses with liveliness on taste, likings, 
memory; draws fanciful silhouettes of 
people, of trees, or beasts of the field; and 
combines with talk of the spirit of beauty 
and love more practical talk on herbaceous 
borders and landscape gardening. 


The Desert and the Sown. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
‘Tae Deszrr anp THE Sown’ exhibits 
finely drawn traits of character and a sense 
of dramatic feeling. There is an example 
of a primitive nature possessing a wonderful, 
because almost unconscious strength and 
nobility of purpose. Mingling with the 
sadness of the story are an unexpected light- 
ness of touch and a hint of humour that 
break the note of continued tragedy. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The Thirteen Colonies, by Helen Ainslie 
Smith, is a work in two volumes, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, which does not fill a 
blank, but impartsclearness tothe most interest- 
ing part of American history. Bancroft and 
others have written histories of the United 
States, while the larger portion of their 
works deals with America before the United 
States were constituted. Even the author of 
this work writes a chapter—the first, which 
she styles the forerunner—which might have 
been omitted. When treating of Virginia she 
accepts the legend about Pocahontas, and she 
repeats how Mr. Rolfe married her in order 
to make her a Christian. It is open to ques- 
tion whether Rolfe was ‘‘ the honest and dis- 
creet widower ”’ he is said to have been at the 
time of the marriage. Certainly, Sir Thomas 
Dale, the Governor of Virginia, whose wife 
was living, was said to have been quite ready 
to help in christianizing Pocahontas by 
marrying her. The author gives her address 
as North Haven, Maine, and her heart seems 
to be in the Northern rather than the 
Southern colonies, her accounts of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island being really well written. 
She has certainly fulfilled her object of pro- 
ducing a work for the general reader rather 
than for the student. Her style is clear and 








jmpressed to draw fancy portraits of the 


unadorned. It is but seldom that sucha phrase 
occurs as that ‘‘Charles I. took the throne 
in 1625.’ She writes about ‘ British troops ”’ 
before England and Scotland were united, and 
she mentions many misdeeds of ‘‘ the English’’ 
when she ought to have written ‘the 
colonists.’’ 

American History told by Contemporaries 
has now been completed by the compiler, Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, and published by the 
Macmillan Company in New York and Messrs. 
Maemillan & Co. here. This volume is the 
fourth, and has for sub-title ‘Welding of 
the Nation,’ the period treated running 
from 1845 to 1900. As a text-book it suffers 
several drawbacks. In the earlier volumes 
the pupils would learn much that was either 


entirely new or else put in a new light. They 
might have had vague and erroneous notions 
of earlier American history, and the facts pre. 
sented to them would affect and perhaps dispel 
hypothetical and baseless conclusions. But 
the pupils in schools where this volume is useg 
must have read much about the topics dealt 
with in it, or have heard them discussed by their 
parents. They will take it in hand with theip 
minds made up on the chief historical points 
which are still matters of controversy, while 
they will not learn enough from the short 
extracts to dispel their doubts or satiate their 
curiosity. The real difficulty which Prof, 
Hart has had to face is the undoubted fact 
that the history of his country between 1845 
and 1900 was mainly political, and chiefly in. 
fluenced by the question of slavery and the 
consequences of freeing the slaves; those who 
had no slaves desiring the abolition of slavery, 
and slave-owners desiring the control of 
the country with special relation to their 
pockets. In making extracts to exemplify the 
prevailing spirit of those times Prof. Hart is 
laudably free from bias. He prints a pas- 
sage from Webster’s speech on March 7th, 
1850, in which that representative in the Senate 
of a Northern State, though not an abolitionist 
—indeed, if he and Clay had any distinctive 
ambition it was to become President—went as 
far as he could to show friendship for both 
North and South, and by so doing alienated 
several of his Northern supporters. It would 
have been fair of Prof. Hart to have given 
a short passage from the speech of Col. Hayne 
to which Webster’s was an answer. There is 
but one extract relating to the negro, under 
the heading of ‘Social Problems.’ The writer 
quoted is Henry Woodfire Grady, who wrote 
in 1888. It is a pity that the scope of this 
volume did not allow Prof. Hart to give 
extracts from the work of W. H. Thomas on 
‘The American Negro,’ which is painfully 
suggestive. It is but fair to add that, either 
for teaching or reading, the work by Prof. 
Hart of which this is the concluding volume 
is highly creditable and useful. 


A List of Maps of America in the Library of 
Congress, preceded by a List of Works relating 
to Cartography, isaserviceable but rather heavy 
volume. It is edited by Mr. P. Lee Philips, 
who is head of the Division of Maps and Charts, 
and printed at the Government Printing Office 
in Washington. The copy before us is one of 
the edition prepared for the use of the library. 
There are many public and private libraries 
in the United States, and many are most valu- 
able collections of books, yet the Library of 
Congress is as national in character as that of 
the British Museum. Mr. Lee Philips has taken 
considerable pains in preparing this volume. 
It would have been much more handy if it 
had been smaller or if the matter in it had 
been printed in two volumes. But 1137 
pages imperial octavo are a_ burden to 
the most enthusiastic reader. The material 
itself is so abundant that the critic can do no 
more than praise the result. The bibliography 
of cartography is most useful, as it contains 
references to maps which are not in the Con- 
gressional Library, as well as to those which 
are. This is one of several publications made 
by order of Congress, and it is not the least 
valuable and welcome. 


The Spanish Settlements within the Present 
Limits of the United States, from the pen of Mr. 
Woodbury Lowery, and published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, supplies an account of the more 
picturesque episodes in the early history of 
America. Mr. Lowery has been singularly indus- 
trious in collecting the information which he 
sets forth in a readable fashion. We are not 
convinced, as he appears to be, that either in 
early days or at present a rattlesnake and an 
owl form the constant companions of the 
prairie dogs. That such an event may have 





happened is possible, but we have never wit- 
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nessed it in the communities of prairie dogs 
which we have visited. One of the brilliant 
achievements recounted in this volume was 
performed by Narvez. Later, Arizona and 
New Mexico were discovered, and, indeed, the 
Spaniards were, after the French, the most 
persistent and bold explorers of the North 
American continent. In the northern part 
the English settlers, it is needless to repeat, 
had a hard struggle for existence, between 
the merciless Indians on the one hand and a 
harsh climate and poor soil on the other. 
Bat their hard lives made them excellent 
colonists, and in time the soft southern lands 
over which the Spaniards exercised sway fell 
into their hands. The story of the Spanish 
settlements is certainly fascinating, and it has 
been well told by Mr. Lowery. 


The Reconstruction of Georgia (New York, 
the Macmillan Company) is treated by Dr. E. C. 
Woolley in a masterly way. He writes without 
pias, and he is either entirely unprejudiced or 
else he has succeeded in rising superior to the 
promptings of party. He has a strange story 
to tell, and he tells it with considerable skill. 
FewSouthern states suffered more than Georgia 
during the Civil War, and none was treated 
worse after its close. It obtained a bad name 
owing to the Ku Klux Klan, a secret society 
which, if Judge Tourgee is trustworthy, was 
formed to massacre all negroes who had made 
themselves obnoxious to the whites. The 
result of Dr. Woolley’s investigation is the 
conclusion that the secret societies were seldom 
used for political purposes, and that the out- 
rages committed alike on negroes and white 
men were due to personal malice or vengeance. 
In Congress it was held that the condition of 
Georgia showed that the “‘ rebels’’ were still 
in power there, and measures were taken to 
inflict punishment on the recalcitrant state. 
Nosadder loss to the South could have occurred 
than Lincoln’s murder. He was not vindictive, 
and he could count upon popular support in 
his scheme for restoring the Southern States to 
the Union. Jehnson, who succeeded him, did not 
possess the confidence of the people, while he 
was hated by the majority in Congress. The 
most influential member of Congress at the 
time was Senator Sumner, and he had per- 
sonal reasons for detesting Southerners. His 
philanthropy was tinctured with a desire to 
keep the party in power of which he was a 
distinguished and zealous member. When 
Georgia was under military rule in 1868 Mr. 
Conley was appointed President of the upper 
house in the State Legislature, and he said: 
“The Government has determined that in this 
Republic, which is not, never was, and never 
¢an be, a democracy—that in this Republic 
Republicans shall rule.’’ The majority in 
Congress counted upon their supremacy 
being maintained by the enfranchised Southern 
hegroes voting with their party; but this 
expectation has not been fulfilled. Politics of 
the basest kind were at the root of Congres- 
sional action in the case of Georgia, and hence 
it was, as Dr. Woolley emphatically puts it, 
that, between 1865, when Federal intervention 
first took place in Georgia, and 1870, when 
that state regained all its rights as a member 
of the Union, its position had been repeatedly 
altered. Before the close of 1865 Federal 
intervention was withdrawn, and was again 
imposed in 1867, and apparently withdrawn in 
1868; again introduced in 1869, and finally 
Withdrawn in 1870. The whole story is in- 
teresting, and it is succinctly told. 


The American Federal State has been prepared 
by Mr. Roscoe Lewis Ashley for use in high 
Schools and academies (New York, the Macmillan 
Company ; London, Macmillan & Co.). With 
the exception of the sub-title, which is ‘‘a 
Text-Book in Civies,’’ the book is admirable, 
and deserves perusal by many who have long 
4g0 passed through school and college. The 
author sets forth in detail and with commend- 





able clearness the relations of the several 
parts of the United States Government to 
each other and the co-ordination and inter- 
dependence of the several parts. Some most 
sensible suggestions are made by the author 
as to the manner of inculcating information, 
their value having been tested by his own ex- 
perience when teaching classes varying in size 
from five to thirty. He rightly insists upon 
the superiority of mental training over the 
mere learning of facts by heart, and he holds 
that ‘‘ more than anything else must the pupil 
be taught to discriminate between what is im- 
portant and what is unimportant, discarding 
what is of no value and making an effort to 
retain the few things worth while.’’ For the 
most part his statements are not open to ques- 
tion, but in what he says of economic freedom 
there is an important omission. It is not 
literally true that the idea prevailing in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
one country could be made wealthy by im- 
poverishing another has died out, and Mr. 
Ashley should have added that the imposi- 
tion of protective duties proves this, the 
country which imposes them intending that 
the burden should fall upon the foreigner. 
Nowadays well-instructed men teach that 
no country can grow rich at the expense 
of another; but the effect of this teaching 
is as yet by no means world-wide. Among 
the figures inserted in several chapters 
there are many which should cause other 
nations to reflect. For instance, the yearly 
outlay for public education in the United 
States is thirty millions sterling. On the 
other hand, it is not a subject of envy or 
praise that there are upwards of two hundred 
thousand public oflices in the United States 
which are subject to the chances and changes 
of political parties, and that of these five 
thousand are in the direct gift of the Presi- 
dent. Perhaps it is not generally known by 
members of Parliament that the Lower House 
of the American Congress has a new set of 
rules each time a new Congress meets. It is a 
slip of the pen to write Sir Edward Freeman, 
and it is not quite fair to praise Hamilton for 
his services as a financier and omit doing 
justice to Robert Morris, who sacrificed his 
private fortune to restore the credit of the 
United States and who was suffered to die in 
a debtors’ prison. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Amherst Papyri: being an Account of 
the Greek Papyri in the Collection of the Right 
Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney, F.S.A., at 
Didlington Hall, Norfolk. By B. P. Grenfell 
and A. S. Hunt.—Part IT. Classical Fragments 
and Documents of the Ptolemaic, Roman, and 
Byzantine Periods. With an Appendix con- 
taining Additional Theological Fragments. 
25 Plates. (Frowde; Quaritch.)—Both Lord 
Amherst of Hackney and the editors of his valu- 
able collection of papyri are to be congratulated 
on the speed with which the present volume has 
been produced. It is not often the case that a 
bulky work, full of accurate detail, and based on 
most difficult and painstaking transcriptions of 
ancient papyri, is presented to the public within 
two or three years after the acquisition of the 
papyrithemselves, Asmight beexpected, industry 
is here accompanied throughout by clear-headed 
and circumspect scholarship. The collections of 
Greek papyri brought within recent years from 
Egypt to Europe show such a close family 
likeness to each other that the editors of the 
‘Oxyrynchus Papyri’ and of other similar 
finds could not but realize that their latest 
task was, in some respects, a repetition of 
previous work, The number of classical frag- 
ments contained in the present volume is not 
large, but some of the pieces are of con- 
siderable importance. The first belongs to 
a lost tragedy which had the Trojan war 





for its subject. The editors themselves say 
that to ascribe it ‘‘to a particular tragedy 
or even author is difficult”; but they 
mention that Prof. Blass, of Halle, who 
has rendered them great assistance, is of 
opinion that it may belong to the Nypyides of 
‘Kschylus. This fragment is written in a cur- 
sive hand of the second century B.c., and it was 
found in the temple of Socnopeus at Dimé. 
A problem of a similar nature is presented by 
a fragment of a lost comedy, with marginal 
scholia, apparently belonging to the third cen- 
tury A.D. In co]. 1, 1. 2, occurs the phrase 
é€ vrtias, which is quoted by Pollux from Aris- 
tophanes and Plato. This is an indication 
which suggests the authorship of Aristophanes, 
but the editors are careful to state that the 
remains are too scanty either to identify the 
piece ‘‘ with any certainty or to recover the 
sense.” Another piece, unfortunately also ex- 
ceedingly small and mutilated, is undoubtedly 
a fragment of the argument to Euripides’s 
lost satyric drama ‘Sciron.’ Among the 
other more important pieces are portions of a 
hitherto unknown commentary on Herodotus 
by Aristarchus, and of the fables of Babrius, ac- 
companied by a Latin translation. On comparing 
the last-named fragment with the unique MS. 
in the British Museum, the editors found that 
the Greek text of their piece, though moderately 
accurate, is clearly of an inferior kind. But the 
new find is nevertheless of much importance as 
throwing light on both the order and the form 
of the fables. 

The Greek texts are followed by two Latin 
juristic fragments of the fourth to the sixth 
century. The interest of these is almost entirely 
palzeographical ; but the importance of sections 
lii.-v., containing respectively documents of the 
Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, is as 
varied as that of the similar and even larger 
collections preserved at the British Museum 
and elsewhere. It has been pointed out before 
that the interest attaching to these documents 
is far from being merely drily archeological. 
It would be hardly possible to point to more 
realistic illustrations of the social, political, 
and legal conditions of the times dealt with 
than are furnished by many of these documents. 
The historian is thus directly concerned with 
the story which these ancient, mutilated, and 
often unsightly pieces of papyri have to tell. 
Hardly less is the appeal of these fragments to 
the philologist and lexicographer, on account of 
the fresh forms and even entirely fresh words 
which they bring to light. We would also 
venture to suggest that a number of these docu- 
ments are so veritably ‘‘ human” in the inci- 
dents recorded that even the poet and romancer 
may find something to interest them in these 
pages. As specimens of the 130 documents 
printed in the volume we can mention only a few. 
A fragment of royal ordinances, written about 
B.c. 250, which has for its subject, or one of its 
subjects, the regulation of markets, heads this 
part of the book. No. xxxi. is an excellently 
preserved papyrus of B.c. 112, containing an 
official receipt issued by the royal bank at Her- 
monthis for a sum of money paid to the private 
account of the reigning Egyptian sovereigns ; 
No. lxiv., belonging to a.p. 107, contains two 
official documents relating to the public baths 
of the city of Hermopolis ; No. lxviii., of the 
latter part of the first century A.D., is a long 
papyrus, inscribed on both sides with copies of 
oficial correspondence regarding the purchase 
and taxation of land in the Hermopolite 
nome, sold by the government to a private 
individual; No. Ixxiv. is a census return 
of ap. 147; No. xevii. relates to the 
sale of confiscated property in 180-192 A.D. ; 
Nos. cviii, and cix, deal with military 
supplies in 185-186 a.p.; No. cxxv. is an 
account of funeral expenses at the end of the 
first century 4.D.; and No. exlvi. is a warrant 
for arrest in the fifth century a p. Other mat- 
ters dealt with are taxation, loans, petitions to 
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sovereigns and prefects, leases, and private 
correspondence. wR. : 

On p. 192 begin brief descriptions of mis- 
cellaneous papyri, containing fragments of 
documents and letters. Appendix i. contains a 
small number of theological fragments in addition 
to those published in part i. of the present 
work (see the Atheneum for October 6th, 1900); 
and appendix ii. gives some addenda and corri- 
genda to part i. just mentioned. 

The interest of the volume is considerably 
enhanced by the indices and the facsimiles 
accompanying it. It should be remarked that 
plate xxv. is a facsimile of the ‘Letter from 
Rome’ published in part i., and reproduced 
here in response to several requests. In taking 
leave of this interesting and valuable work we 
desire to express the hope that the editors may 
continue adding to the great store of important 
information which they have already supplied 
to the world by their combined industry and 
scholarship. 


Notes on the History and Text of our Early 
English Bible, and of its Translation into 
Welsh. By George Leader Owen, LL.B. 
(Simpkin & Marshall.)—This volume appears 
to consist, for the most part, of selections and 
extracts from the note-book of one whose 
*hobby’’ it has been to examine the various 
English versions of the Bible for the sake of 
the light they throw on the history of English 
words. It is obvious that the work is not 
intended as a serious contribution to the litera- 
ture of thesubject, and there is no pretence te 
originality of treatment, though the author’s 
‘* notes ’’ show him to be a fairly sound etymo- 
logist and an observing student of dialect. In 
this latter respect he occasionally draws on 
his acquaintance with the spoken language of 
that part of his native Pembrokeshire which 
is often styled ‘‘ Little England beyond Wales,’’ 
as, for instance, when he says that the word 
leep for a basket ‘‘is still in use locally in the 
form of the ‘ bee-leep’ for a beehive.’’ He 
might have added that it is also collo- 
quially used in South-West Wales generally as 
the Welsh name for two other kinds of straw- 
plaited articles—namely, the ‘‘ bushel ’’ used 
by the miller in measuring his toll, and 
the elongated ‘‘seed-lip’’ used in sowing. 
An almost abnormal taste for the curious and 
even the grotesque has led the author to lend 
undue prominence to words and expressions 
which may be said to have lost caste since 
their admission into one or other of the English 
versions. His ‘‘curiosities’’ include a long 
list of ‘‘fancy’’ Bibles which take their 
names from typographical errors or accidental 
expressions, and he suggests that the Revised 
Version should be placed in this pillory by 
the side of the ‘‘ Breeches ’’ Bible, under the 
title of the ‘‘ Caperberry’’ Bible, owing to its 
use of this word in Ecclesiastes xii. 5. In the 
purely historical matter, which is not free from 
mistakes, chiefly due to careless proof-reading, 
the author has followed Mr. Dore and Mr. 
H. W. Hoare. A succinct account of the 
chief editions of the Welsh Bible is appended, 
the most interesting feature of which is the 
text of William Salesbury’s dedication to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1567 of his translation of 
the New Testament, which was the first 
printed in the Welsh language. By the way, 
the title of this chapter is misleading in its 
suggestion that the Welsh Bible is a transla- 
tion of the English version, and not made 
direct fron the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
But despite inaccuracies which may be 
irritating to the expert, the volume, a hand- 
some, well-bound quarto of eighty pages, is 
sure to give the general reader some of that 
quiet delight which has evidently been the 
author’s in the writing of it. 











THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By 
Archibald Duff, M.A., B.D. ‘‘ The Semitic 
Series.’’ (Nimmo.)—This work is popular in 
style, and may be accounted as brilliant in its 
own way. But many of its statements are 
hazardous and crude, and there is a decided 
tendency to accept opinions merely because 
they are showy and extreme. A work of this 
kind should be based ona careful critical study 
of the most trustworthy data, and of the best 
writings of specialists belonging to different 
schools of investigation. But our author is 
too much inclined to follow views which fall 
in with his own preconceived theories, and he 
is often most neatly uncritical in attempting 








to be nothing but critical. His bibliographical | 


references are also often insufficient and mis- 
leading, and his readers are only too frequently 
left in the dark as to important differences of 
critical opinion onsubjects under consideration. 
He tells his readers, for instance, on p. viii, that 
‘‘Dr. Bacon, of Yale University, restored...:.. the 
Yahwist, the Elohist, and the Priestly writers, 
so far as they are contained in the Pentateuch,”’ 
as if no one had done this either before or 
after Dr. Bacon! On p.5 it is stated that 
the word ‘‘ Sin seems certainly the same as the 
Hebrew Sene, i.e., thorn bush.’’ But the 
majority of Semitists consider the word to be 
connected with Sin, the Babylonian Moon- 
god. On p. 9 Prof. Duff would lead the un- 
initiated reader to think that the meaning of 
Horeb (277%) is the ‘‘ burning one,’’ whereas 
‘¢dryness’’ is all that the root can be made to 
express. Regarding the return from the Baby- 
lonian captivity we are told, ‘‘ Men are asking, 
Was there ever a Return? The answer is 
becoming possible, and so far is clearly in the 
negative.’’ But amore striking instance of a 
hasty acceptance of an extreme view can hardly 
be imagined. The proof our author adduces 
virtually amounts to nothing more than this: 
‘‘that two families at least’’ did not return. 
Prof. Duff’s diction labours under the serious 
disadvantages that often accompany the 
popular style. The designation of the second 
Isaiah as ‘‘ slave-singer ’’ will hardly commend 
itself to many, and the declamatory nature 
of the general style is hardly calculated to 
impart correct notions. The book possesses, 
however, a value of its own. It reflects the 
author’s warm appreciation of moral truths, 
and shows his firm grasp of the main principles 
involved in the doctrine of religious evolution. 


The Early History of Syria and Palestine. 
By Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D. With Five 
Maps. ‘‘The Semitic Series.’”’ (Nimmo.)— 
We can heartily recommend this new volume 
of ‘* The Semitie Series.’’ A careful perusal 
of its contents will fully repay the time and 
attention bestowed on it. Prof. Paton is 
evidently complete master of his subject, and 
his language is clear, dignified, and simple. 
The book is, in fact, just what such a work 
issued at the present time should be. It 
embodies the results of a thorough critical 
investigation of the whole subject, and is, at 
the same time, duly reverent in its method and 
manner. One may find oneself out of accord 
with the author on a number of important 
points, but one cannot, as a rule, even then 
help appreciating his careful handling of facts 
and his attractive mode of reasoning. The 
best way to make the nature of the book plain 
to those who have not seen it is to print a few 
quotations which will at once indicate his 
critical standpoint and show his mode of pre- 
sentation. The discussion on the much dis- 
puted narrative of Chedorlaomer and _his 
allies contained in Genesis xiv. our author 
sums up as follows :— 

“It appears, accordingly, that Gen. xiv. displays 
a surprisingly accurate knowledge of early Baby- 
loniau history. So many details cannot have come 
down through oral tradition, but must rest upon 


some documentary basis......The theory that a Jew 





of the ewile [the italics are ours] derived the}his. 
tory of Gen. xiv. from Babylonian sources is fraught 


with grave difficulties ...... Accordingly the rival 
theory of the preservation of an ancient Palestinian 
document...... commends itself as on the whole more 
probable.” 

As a counterweight, however, to his accept. 
ance of Gen. xiv. as strictly historical, Prof, 
Paton thinks that the Abram of that story hag 
nothing to do with the personage who bore 
the name of Abraham. ‘‘ Abraham,”’’ he says 
‘‘was the collective name of a group of 
Aramzean peoples, including not only the 
Hebraic class, but also the Ishmaelites and 
number of other desert tribes. Abram was aq 
local hero of the region of Hebron,’’ and the 
identification of the two must thus “have 
been due to mere similarity of sound.”” pees} 

On the subject of Moses our author says ;— 

“ The correctness of the tradition which places his 
birth in Egypt is shown by his name. Moshe 
(Moses) is the Egyptian word mesw, ‘child,’ which 
occurs as an element in the names of several 
Pharaos. The account of his flight and of his long 
residence in the neighbourhood of Sinai is unques- 
tionably historical. Only thus can we understand 
why this mountain was the goal of the Israelites at 
the time of their escape. Such a movement as the 
exodus would have been impossible. if some under. 
standing had not been reached previously with the 
tribes dwelling in the desert.” 

Further on we read :— 

“Tsrael's relation to Yahweh was unique. As we 
have just seen, he was not an ancestral god who 
stood in a natural and necessary relation to his 
people, like the gods of other Semitic tribes; but 
he was the god of Sinai and of Midian, who had 
come into connection with Israel only through his 
own free, moral choice. Israel belonged to him, 
not by birth, but by election.” 

It is surprising to find no mention of 
Samson in the book. In comparing the Hebrew 
Sabbath with the Babylonian Shabbattum, Prof, 
Paton omits to state that the latter was 
observed on the nineteenth day of the month, 
besides the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, 
and twenty-eighth. Still, mistakes and over- 
sights of this kind do not detract much from 
the value of the book as a whole. The 
chronological tables and all but exhaustive 
bibliography which follow the introduction 
are a welcome and valuable addition to this 
interesting and useful piece of work. 


We have no fault to find with An Introduc- 
tion to Christian Mysticism, by Eleanor C. 
Gregory (H. R. Allenson), except that, in our 
opinion, it should never have been published. 
The author describes it as a ‘‘ short paper 
prepared for reading before the Portsmouth 
Ladies’ Society,’’ which must be deemed 
fortunate in a contribution far above the 
average of such things. But the best papers 
of this kind are seldom worth printing, and 
the attempt to give a survey of mysticism 
from Plato to Maeterlinck in less than a hun- 
dred tiny pages, while it may fill an hour 
pleasantly and even instructively, is an impos- 
sible refinement of the art of packing, only to 
be tolerated on account of the occasion which 
called it forth. The ear and the eye are not 
eritics of the same order, and what the one 
rightly pronounces excellent the other sees 
good reason to condemn. Apart from its 
scrappiness this is a wholesome and elevating 
book. We sincerely hope that it may “help 
to turn the public mind to the study of the 
great spiritual writers.”’ 


Mr. Bailey Saunders, in Professor Harnack 
and his Oxford Critics (Williams & Norgate), 
partly a lecture given to the Socratic Society 
of the University of Birmingham, has fairly 
shown, we think, that Dr. Sanday is somewhat 
indefinite in his criticism of the distinguished 
German scholar. Such want of precision 1s 
only too common in modern theology and is to 
be deprecated. The present booklet clears the 
ground well, being frank and lucid. The Dean 
of Christ Church also is ably criticized for his 
recent book on ‘ Historical Christianity ’ and 
references to Prof, Harnack. The passage 
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S—— z . 
quoted from the Dean on p. 79 is certainly 
“ astonishing,’ and it is just as well that 
attention has been called to what looks like 
evasion. Students may well cry ‘‘ Quousque 
tandem ?’’ confronted by some teaching. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Griechisches Lesebuch. U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff. 4 vols, (Berlin, Weidmann). 
—This Greek reading-book is a remarkable 
symptom of the intelligence of the Germans 
in education. It is the result of a commission, 
consisting of the Minister of Education and 
several scholars, and a conviction on their 

art that something more must be done to make 
the teaching of Greek a practical thing in Ger- 
many. As the eminent professor who was en- 
trusted with the execution of the idea tells us, 
the whole culture of the world for ten centuries 
(from the sixth before to the fourth after Christ) 
hinges on, is derived from, or expressed by 
Greek, and he rightly holds that learning 
at secondhand, through translations, what 
the Greeks have said is a poor business for 
those who have laboured at Greek in their 
schooldays. For language is not the mere 
vesture, but the very body of thought, and 
why should we stop short in our effort to 
master Greek when we have already sur- 
mounted most of the initial difficulties? 
Accordingly he has prepared this wide and 
varied selection for the use of senior classes 
at school, and of prospective university 
students, wherein they may be able to use 
the language as a means of learning what the 
old world attained in its marvellous artistic, 
political, and scientific development. 

From the mass of materials ready to his 
hand he has omitted Homer, Herodotus, the 
tragic poets as such (Aischylus is used as an 
historical authority), and the New Testament. 
These he assumes to be familiar in style to 
the schoolboy. But almost every other kind 
of prose work—Aisop’s ‘Fables,’ Plutarch, 
Strabo, Arrian, Euclid, Theron, Lucian, 
Dion of Prusa, &c.,—falls into line, with short 
pieces from Thucydides, Aristotle, and Plato, 
to show the reader how various and complete 
is the use of the Greek language. There are 
two thin volumes of text and two corre- 
sponding volumes of commentary. In the 
latter care is taken to be brief and practical, 
more especially to supply the shameful gaps 
in even the German school lexicons, which 
the exclusion of all but ‘‘ classical’’ use has 
made unfit to explain almost any page of 
Polybius or Diodorus. The narrow purism of 
the English schools may take a lesson from 
these broad and philosophical views. Whatever 
youth masters the present book will not only fit 
himself to face any ‘‘ unseens’’ at his compe- 
titions, he will also fit himself to use Greek 
as he ought to use French or German—an 
invaluable means of approaching great 
thinkers, discoverers, historians, artists, in 
their own tongue and according to their own 
exposition. Even the Greek of inscriptions 
(imperial rescripts, &c.), private  corre- 
spondence from the Fayyum, and a scrap of 
Christian literature, figure in this comprehen- 
Sive sylloge. It ought, of course, at once to 
become popular in all our public schools, but, 
alas! how many of our boys, or even of our 
masters, can read German notes ? 

_ There is hardly a word to be said, except 
in praise, of these notes. How practical they 
are appears from the fact that the famous pas- 
sages from Thucydides and Demosthenes are 
accompanied by only a few lines of explanation, 
seeing that every boy has editions of those 
authors within his reach. On the other hand, 
teachers would gladly have seen fuller notes, 
or rather more translation, in the commentary 
on Theron’s description of mechanical con- 
trivances—a subject so strange and technical 
that perhaps it should have been omitted. 
This is not urged from a dislike of technical 





Greek. The passages from Euclid’s ‘ Elements’ 
and from the grammar of Dionysius Thrax are 
excellent in showing boys the original form in 
which these tormenting sciences appeared and 
the meaning of the household words—genitive, 
accusative, &c.—which most of us use without 
understanding them. But Greek mechanics 
are another matter and are as far removed 
from ordinary culture as the mysticism of the 
Neo-Platonists. 

The contrast between Latin and Greek 
literature comes out strongly when we turn over 
these pages. In the former it might be hard 
to find sufficiently varied materials; in the 
latter the editor is at a loss what to exclude 
among the crowd of interesting authors, and 
so each independent selector would produce a 
very distinct list from his neighbour. If we 
had undertaken the selection we should have 
excluded Thucydides and Demosthenes, as 
Wilamowitzhasexcluded Herodotus, seeing that 
they cannot escape notice from the narrowest 
teacher of Greek. We should have certainly 
utilized the room thus acquired by putting 
in a passage from Pausanias, whose travels 
through Greece are full of interesting anti- 
quarian and artistic observations, and are to 
us more interesting than Strabo, who is very 
fully represented. We also suggest, though 
with more hesitation, that if the New Testa- 
ment be excluded, a passage from the 
LXX.—by far the most important piece of 
translation into Greek extant—should have 
been inserted, for this is a book much 
neglected by the ordinary student, and yet its 
value is transcendent. 

The interest of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the spirited preface, most of which ap- 
pears—to speak Irish—not at the beginning, 
but at the end of the book. The proper prin- 
ciples of teaching Greek and the proper 
uses of this great study are there set forth 
by a master as pre-eminent in style as he 
is in thinking. He acknowledges with 
eandour the help of several excellent col- 
leagues, but as he modestly states with 
regard to its possible faults, so we with 
regard to its positive merits will assert that 
it is most distinctly his, and such as he only 
could have produced. 

Select Orations and Letters of Cicero (Allen 
and Greenough’s Edition), revised by J. B. 
Greenough and G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 
U.S., Ginn & Co.), is a good book with 
which to introduce young students to Cicero. 
There are five selections from Cicero’s best 
oratorical period, from the Roscius, Verres, 
Pompey’s Command, Catilines, and Archias, 
and twenty-one letters illustrating many 
varieties of epistolary style. The notes are 
in good proportion to the text, and in 
the case of the orations the rhetorical and 
logical treatment is excellent. The sixty- 
five pages of introductory matter, collected 
from the work of the late Prof. W. F. Allen, 
is really admirable. For instance, the sketch 
of Cicero’s life is in good proportion, and 
plaits with skill the literary, forensic, 
political, and personal strands of Cicero’s life ; 
it would serve a sixth-form boy as an intro- 
duction to any of Cicero’s speeches. The 
style—terse, businesslike, and marked by con- 
siderable restraint—is occasionally relieved by 
a somewhat dry humour. The writer would 
often like to indulge in a good laugh at 
Cicero’s expense, though he cannot withhold 
from him the title of ‘‘ the first orator of all 
time.’’? Speaking of the result of the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy, the writer says: ‘This 
victory was the climax of Cicero’s career, 
and he always regarded it as one of the 
greatest of human achievements.”’ So, again, 
of Cicero’s return to Italy in 57 B.c.: ‘To 
his exalted imagination, freedom, which had 
departed with him, was now returned to 
Rome.”’ It is a good idea to insert a section 
on the delivery of a Latin oration, though 
some of the sentences in this section are very 





vague. The characteristic of this edition is 
the marking of the Latin quantities in the 
text (we notice that the principle has not 
been applied to the introduction). This seems 
to us a vicious system. When will the student 
be ready to walk without these crutches? The 
learning of quantity is seldom mere memory 
work, and is a most valuable part of the train- 
ing afforded by Latin. This compromise helps 
to confirm an impression produced by the fol- 
lowing naive remark in the preface: ‘‘ The 
grammatical discussions have been much in- 
creased, the revisers having found, by instruc- 
tive experience, that in order to profit by a 
book the pupil must be able to read it, and for 
this a knowledge of the usages of the language 
is indispensable.’’ One can only infer that the 
tendency in America is for beginners to read 
Latin in a very discursive style indeed. Our 
‘‘instructive experience’’ is that very little 
good can come of such study of Latin authors 
till after the fourth or fifth year of minute 
and slow training in the subject. To do the 
revisers justice, the character of the notes is 
not in consonance with this easygoing theory: 
they are thorough in all points. As usual, 
grammatical references are supplied to five 
different grammars in use in America, or 
rather in many cases brackets are left empty, 
to be filled in, we suppose, by the student. 
The notes on the subject-matter are really sug- 
gestive, especially on the line of what Cicero 
not only says, but contrives to suggest. Mr. 
J. B. Greenough’s vocabulary (of over two 
hundred pages) is a painstaking and useful 
piece of work. The volume is handsomely 
illustrated with maps and plans, among which 
should be specially mentioned a new plan of 
the Forum, exhibiting the results of excava- 
tions since 1899. The illustration of the site 
of Corinth (p. 71) has some phenomenally 
wooden waves: verily the waters stand on an 
heap. The critical and explanatory comments 
on the illustrations might profitably be ex- 
tended to longer and more comprehensive 
notes. 

Mr. Lobban has produced in The School 
Anthology (Blackwood & Sons) a satisfactory 
school-book in two volumes, the first ranging 
from Chaucer to Burns, the second from 
Wordsworth to Newbolt ; these are issued at 
the moderate price of two shillings each. 
Such a book has this among other obvious 
uses, that through it boys can be brought 
into contact with the literature of the period 
of history they are studying, a point of 
method, we believe, less often followed than 
recommended. This selection is interesting, 
but its representative character is open to 
question. ‘To be definite and concrete in 
its conception, and rhythmically vigorous 
in its expression, I take to be the first essen- 
tials of poetry for the use of schools,’’ says 
Mr. Lobban. This is well so far as it goes, 
but what of truth, greatness, and originality 
of conception? Are these points not appre- 
ciated by the young? It would seem that 
Mr. Lobban has been over anxious to give 
his selection a moral or sententious character, 
hence several poems on such themes as ‘‘ con- 
tentment.’’ Still, it is better to be safe with 
the young, and though it cannot be laid upon 
poetry directly to inculcate virtue and piety, 
we have here such poetry as rings morally 
sound and exalts the soundest instincts and 
feelings of human nature. It is very doubt- 
ful whether a selection which takes us 
from Chaucer to Burns in one volume, and 
from Wordsworth to Newbolt in another, can 
be really representative. Proportion forbids 
it. Thus Langland, Gower, Lydgate, James I., 
Douglas, Lyndesay, and others are passed by. 
Wyatt, one of the founders of our lyrical 
poetry, should have found a corner here ; so 
should Surrey. Spenser and Ben Jonson with 
their moral trend are allowed considerable 
space. Shakspeare and Milton are well 
done ; but for a bit of Sir John Davies or 
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John Donne teachers would have spared the 
selection of Marston, and they might reason- 
ably expect specimens, if not of Sandys and 
Crashaw, yet of Denham and Davenant. Why 
no passage from Pope’s ‘ Satires and Epistles 
of Horace Imitated’? Did Parnell’s ‘ Her- 
mit,’ a masterpiece of its kind,-or ‘Hymn 
to Contentment’ escape our anthologist’s 
notice? Gray, with his excellent seriousness, 
is made to bulk rather large and Collins 
rather small. There is a plentiful supply 
of the ‘‘ majestic common sense”’ of Burns. 
So far as space goes, Wordsworth takes 
rank with Shakspeare, and this is well, since 
the schoolboy should be taught to estimate 
Wordsworth at his right value as an in- 
fluence in modern poetry. When they come to 
Coleridge, most people will demur to the small 
selection from ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ The 
characteristic of this poem is, as Pater 
said, ‘‘the completeness, the perfect rounded 
unity and wholeness of impression it leaves 
upon the mind.’’ The whole should have 
been printed or omitted. In face of the 
omissions already mentioned, the inclusion 
of such names as Blanco White, Robert Sur- 
tees, Allan Cunningham, W. Bryant, J. G. 
Lockhart, and J. C. Mangan seems to show a 
false perspective, and half of the selection 
from so insincere a poet as Praed could have 
been spared for a morsel or two of Hartley 
Coleridge, John Keble, A. H. Clough, and 
James Thomson. Interesting, then, this antho- 
logy may be pronounced to be. It contains 
excellent matter, but is likely to mislead as 
to the relative importance of pre- Words- 
worthian poetry. So important is it to give 
the young student an adequate idea of the 
historical development of poetry that most 
schoolmasters would prefer to see the earlier 
poets treated at an almost exaggerated 
length, and to stop at Tennyson, to the ex- 
clusion of specimens of living poets. 


The value of Makers of Europe, by E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton (Methuen & Co.), is that it is 
the direct outcome of personal experience in 
teaching history. What teacher of English 
history has not realized the importance of 
treating foreign history fully in connexion 
with his subject, and has not wished for a book 
that could be put into the hands of young 
students to enable them to read their English 
history in the light of that of other countries ? 
For our part we have often felt that the 
European as well as the literary sides of our 
island history are all too much neglected. The 
writer has aimed at providing a book to help 
to supply this want, ‘‘ the whole course being 
designed to fill about two years, at the rate of 
one long lesson a week,’’ for middle forms, 
‘Ancient Greece,’ ‘The Roman Empire,’ 
‘ Medizeval Europe,’ ‘The Renaissance Period,’ 
‘ The Wars of the Reformation,’ ‘The Struggle 
for Supremacy in Europe,’ ‘The Revolution 
and the Empire,’ and ‘The Rise of Modern 
Europe ’—these are the topics here treated 
with a very good sense of proportion in the 
space of some two hundred and fifty pages. 
We were particularly struck with the treat- 
ment of the Napoleonic era and the division 
of Bonaparte’s struggle with England into 
six periods. There are a few symptoms 
of hurried preparation about the book; 
thus the English is unfortunate in such sen- 
tences as ‘‘ My thanks are due to Mrs. J. R. 
Green for her kindness in reading my proofs, 
and whose lecture,’’ &c., and “‘ Sailing thither, 
Napoleon’s iron will forced his men,” &c, 
Among the little errors we have noted are 
p. 231, omission of heading ‘Sixth Period’; 
p. 222, Fourth Period should be 1800 (not 1801)- 
1808. In the table of contents ‘Temple of 
Concords’’ is obviously wrong. These points 
may be commended to the writer in view of a 
possible second edition. 


In reviewing grammars like The Elements of 
Greek, by F. Kingsley Ball, Ph.D. (New York, 





the Macmillan Company), and A Grammar of 
Attic and Ionic Greek, by F. Cole Babbitt, Ph.D. 
(New York, the American Book Company), it is 
best to own that the real proof of the pudding 
can only be in the eating. We cannot claim 
to have eaten—that is, proved the value of 
these two Transatlantic grammars by expe- 
rience in class-work. Of the two the gram- 
mar of Attic and Ionic Greek seems to be 
the sounder performance. Dr. Ball appears 
to be an enthusiast in Greek teaching, but he 
has the prominent fault of his class if he 
really believes that the treasures of Greek 
literature, richly worth the finding as they 
are, are within the reach of the average boy 
or girl. He has aimed at presenting the prin- 
ciples of Greek grammar, exercises, illustra- 
tions, and vocabularies in some 270 pages, and 
has hoped to do what others have failed to do 
‘‘by the systematic correlation and inter- 
dependence of the topics.’’ This in practice 
means putting into each lesson too many 
things, and often points for which the pupil is 
not ripe. Thus accents are made an integral 
part of lesson ii. Still, there are many sug- 
gestions in this book of which teachers of 
Greek might avail themselves. Why is there 
no table of contents of the lessons prefixed ? 
Dr. Babbitt’s book seems to be admirably con- 
cise in its statement of ‘‘ the essential facts 
and principles of the Greek language.’’ Heis 
not misled, as many Transatlantic teachers 
apparently are, into supposing that ability to 
read a language can be compassed without 
a thorough knowledge of the essentials of 
grammar. The book, which is philologiéally 
up to date, is intended for use in secondary 
schools. Two principles which make for clear- 
ness have been adopted. TIonic forms are 
given in foot-notes, so that a boy shall not 
have any reasonable excuse for marring his 
Greek prose composition with Ionic forms 
when he means to be Attic ; and contracted 
forms are put before uncontracted, the latter 
being enclosed in parentheses. There are 
several useful appendices—notably, the table 
of vowel contractions and the list of verbs 
with Attic forms emphasized in full-faced type. 
From these two books it would appear that 
the pronunciation of Greek vowels and 
diphthongs obtaining in America is more 
reasonable than the antiquated system stil] in 
vogue in many English public schools. Eng- 
lish and Greek indexes are supplied to Dr. 
Babbitt’s grammar, which has a_ pathetic 
interest attached to it by reason of the fact 
that some small part of it was planned and 
executed in conjunction with the late Prof. 
Frederick Allen. 

Dictionary of the English and French Lan- 
guages. By W. James and A. Molé. Re- 
written by L. Tolhausen, G. Payn, and E. 
Heyman. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Mr. Tol- 
hausen has much experience as a dictionary 
compiler; his ‘ Diccionario Espafiol-Aleman,’ 
published at Leipzig by Baron Tauchnitz, is 
a well-known and most meritorious effort, and 
his other achievements, are they not recorded 
in the catalogue of the British Museum? He 
and his colleagues are consequently well 
qualified to deal with a standard work like 
that of James and Molé, and so far as a 
cursory examination goes the task of revisal 
and enlargement may be pronounced to have 
been executed satisfactorily. The publishers 
have provided good paper and clear type— 
points which are not always sufficiently con- 
sidered by dictionary-makers. 








CANADIAN HISTORY. 
The Karly Trading Companies of New 


France, which is issued by the University of 
Toronto Library, is the substance of what its 
author, Mr. H. P. Biggar, presented “ in suppli- 
cation ”’ for the degree of Bachelor of Letters, 
which was granted to him by the University 
of Oxford. Such a “ supplication ”’ certainly 








merited a reward. It is a compact piece of 
history, and of history now written for the 


first time. The later story of the French 
occupation of Canada is familiar to all his. 
torical students, and the general public has 
found it most interesting in the picturesque 
pages of Francis Parkman. Mr. Biggar deals 
with the period between 1534, when Jacques 
Cartier took possession of the St. Lawrence 
valley in the name of his sovereign, and 1635, 
when the Company of New France obtained a 
monopoly of trading with Canada, which it 
retained till 1663. From the earliest time 
that we have information about Canada and 
Newfoundland we learn that the industry most 
assiduously pursued was fishing, and the 
French were not only expert in following it, 
but they found it most profitable, the gain 
being between 30 and 50 per cent. In those 
earlier times walruses abounded in the gulf 
ofthe St. Lawrence, and many English vessels 
were manned witha view to capturethem. The 
fat and the skin were commercially valuable, 
and the teeth were also held in highesteem. A 
Bristol physician pronounced a powder made 
from these teeth to be equal to that from the 
horn of a unicorn as a sovereign remedy 
‘‘acainst poyson.’’ The patients to whom he 
prescribed the walrus powder doubtless de. 
rived as much benefit as those who swallowed 
the unicorn powder. There is a great mono- 
tony, as Mr. Biggar points out, in the story 
of the early trading companies. Each started 
with a monopoly from which both the Govern- 
ment and the adventurers were to be the 
gainers. Then protests were raised by the 
excluded traders. Next, it was found impos- 
sible to meet with suitable persons as settlers, 
and beggars and criminals were sent out from 
France to Canada, who drained the company 
and made no return. Finally, all attempts to 
fulfil the conditions on which the monopoly 
was granted were abandoned, and the Govern- 
ment arbitrarily revoked the monopoly several 
years before its legal termination. When the 
Company of New France was formed the 
capital was readily subscribed, owing to the king 
granting twelve titles of nobility for distri- 
bution among the shareholders. This kind of 
company promotion had the advantage that 
the shareholders who were ennobled could 
submit with better grace to the absence of 
dividends. Nearly half of this volume is filled 
with particulars about Mr. Biggar’s authorities. 
Indeed, he may be praised for having accumu- 
lated much valuable information and made it 
accessible. 

The Diary of Nicholas Garry is reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada and is on sale by Mr. Quaritch. Itis the 
record of a journey made in 1821 from Liver- 
pool to York Fort near Hudson Bay, and 
from Hudson Bay to the north of Scotland. 
Mr. Garry was Deputy-Chairman of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Another company, 
the North-West, had been its rival and com- 
petitor for the trade of Rupert’s Land, of 
which the Hudson Bay held that it had a legal 
monopoly. After bitter competition between 
the two, in which blood was shed, it was deter- 
mined to end the strife by amalgamation. 
Many arrangements had to be made on the 
spot, and Mr. Garry was deputed to act for 
his company. At the beginning of his diary 
he says that it was ‘‘imperative’’ that he 
should not hesitate to go through the ordeal, 
because he was ‘‘the only single Man in the 
Direction.’’ He is minute, but not tedious in 
describing the incidents of travel. If he 
landed at New York now, he would not write 
that the Custom House officers by their 
‘liberal polite manner’’ offer a contrast to 
those in his own land. He was surprised 
to find that an American family had adopted 
the coat of arms of a ducal family in England, 
and also to see pigs running about the streets 
of New York. Now he would encounter coats 
of arms in abundance, but no pigs in public 
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places. When voyaging in a steamboat from 
New York to Albany he was amused ‘ with 
American Ease and Love of Equality and 
freedom.’’ This was due to a fellow-passenger 
using his comb and hair-brush ; he adds that 
he stopped him lest he might use his tooth- 
brush also. His journey through Canada was 
chiefly made in canoes, and he had to face much 
hardship and some danger; but he kept an 
even temper and appears to have been ready 
to find anything to praise. He was delighted 
to eat white fish at Sault St. Marie, rightly 
saying that all he had heard in their praise 
fell short of their excellence. He suffered 
torments, as others have done before and 
after him, from mosquitoes, and he remarks, 
with praiseworthy equanimity, that it requires 
‘a good deal of philosophy to bear up against 
rain, fog, and mosquitoes, which are in travel- 
ling real miseries.’’ However, he arrived at 
his destination after having surmounted many 
difficulties. His return home in a sailing ship 
through Hudson Bay was attended with con- 
siderable danger. The reader of the diary 
regrets when: it ends, as he parts from a 
pleasant companion in the writer. The story 
told by him possesses historic value. 








AMERICAN TRANSLATORS. 

Tur dineid of Virgil, Books I.-VI., trans- 
lated by Harlan H. Ballard (Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a rendering 
in English hexameters, a metre which had been 
given up, we thought, by the judicious trans- 
lator. Mr. Ballard has happy lines, but the 
whole result only confirms our repeated con- 
viction, shared by most judges, poets and 
critics, that English hexameters will not do. 
We cannot argue the matter again, but we 
think that no judge of metre could pass many 
of Mr. Ballard’s lines as satisfactory. Further, 
we do not believe that any poet alive can use 
hexameters effectively for serious verse now 
that English quantities are so confused. And 
Virgil’s hexameter is a far more subtle thing 
in the use of stress and accent than Eng- 
lish imitators realize. Where, again, are our 
English spondees ? Inevitable excess of dactyls 
renders this translation jerky and undignified. 

What is, we suppose, to be regarded as the 
definitive edition of Mr. C. E. Norton’s trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia reaches us from 
Messrs. Macmillan. It has been carefully 
revised in the light of the great mass of work 
that has been done upon Dante since it first 
appeared, and furnished with a more copious, 
if still not lavish commentary. The excellence 
of Mr. Norton’s work is too well known to all 
Dante students for a long notice of the book 
to be needed here. He still holds, with Witte 
and Moore, and against Boccaccio and Phila- 
letes, that bestiulitade, Aristotle’s @Onpidrns, 
has no place in Dante’s scheme of punishments: 
a view which, as we have said before this, seems 
to us to verge on the perverse. In the difficult 
passage ‘Purg.’ xxiv. 61-2, he loses the 
balance of the clauses by rendering the first 
pit “‘most,’’ the second ‘‘more.’’ His state- 
ment in the note to ‘ Par.’ ix. 59, that ‘the 
designation of ‘The Party’ was appropriated 
by the Guelfs,”’ is one that we do not remember 
to have met with before. Is it possible that 
Mr. Norton has been misled by the term 
" Parte Guelfa’’? In his rendering of ‘ Par.’ 
xxix. 4, he seems to have amalgamated the two 
chief variants, unless we are to understand him 
to adopt the unauthorized reading che il zenit i 
libra. It is not certain that the list of ‘ Aids 
to Study’ prefixed to the present edition quite 
exhausts all the sources from which the new 
notes have been drawn. 








NORWEGIAN BOOKS. 
Two Winters in Norway. By A. E. Spender. 
(Longmans, ) — Had Mr. Spender been ac- 
quainted with the Norwegian language ‘ Two 





Winters in Norway’ might have been a valu- 
able book, anyhow it is at least entertain- 
ing. ‘Thou fool!’’ writes Mr. Spender, ‘‘ was 
written unmistakably upon the features of my 
more intimate friends when I informed them 
of my intention to visit Norway in the month 
of January.’’ The folly was on the other side, 
for Norway in January is quite as delightful 
as Norway in June and far more interesting. 
Winter tours thither are becoming more and 
more frequent, and several volumes have 
already been written on the subject, notably 
Mrs. Tweedie’s ‘ Winter Jaunt to Norway.’ 
But much of Mrs. Tweedie’s book, now, more- 
over, eight years old, is mere gossip, and 
though Mr. Spender is also somewhat trying, his 
book, on the whole, is much better. But it is 
impossible to feel interested in his partiality 
for ‘‘orange marmalade,’’ and the following 
sentence obviously gave more pleasure to the 
author than it could possibly do to any reader : 
“The sun as it touched with the greatest 
delicacy the lips of the Grimsfjeld in front 
left a blush upon its damask cheeks.’’ Still 
Mr. Spender’s style is generally clear, straight- 
forward, and always full ofacontagious ‘‘ breezi- 
ness.’’ Among the many strong points of the book 
may be mentioned the excellent descriptions 
of ski-racing, under the somewhat magni- 
loquent title of ‘‘ Norway’s Olympic Games,’’ 
which we warmly recommend to the perusal of 
those athletes (and we fear they are many) 
to whom the best book on the subject, Urdahl’s 
‘ Haandbog i Skilébning,’ is inaccessible. It is 
matter for regret that an otherwise pleasant 
book is disfigured by a few philological blunders 
which Mr. Spender wight surely have avoided 
by submitting his proofs to some Norwegian 
friend—e.g., Svendstue is the ‘‘servants’ or 
swains’ room,’’ not ‘‘ Swedish room ’’; Jotun- 
heim means ‘‘ Giant's Land,’’ not ‘‘ at the back 
door of the Hill,’’ and ‘‘The Jotunheimen”’ 
is a pleonasm; skaal is not the equivalent of 
‘skull,’ itis derived from an Icelandic word 
which signifies a drinking-vessel; ‘‘Tak for 
magden’’ is nonsense—the proper expression 
is Tak for maden; and, finally, ‘‘ the excellent 
work called the [sic] ‘ Centralforeningen for 
Udbredelse af Idr:et,’’’ to which Mr. Spender 
is indebted ‘‘ for much of my information,”’ is 
a public institution, not a book. 

Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs 
Historie. Af F. Joénsson. Bd. II. Heefte 
3-5. (Copenhagen, Carlsborgfond.)—In the 
Atheneum of August 18th, 1900, we had 
great pleasure in calling attention to the 
superlative merits of Bd. i. of this masterly 
contribution to the history of old Scandi- 
navian literature. In the present sections of 
his great work Dr. Jénsson concludes his 
notice of the Saga literature, and deals 
exhaustively with the interesting subjects of 
Icelandic jurisprudence, theology, geography, 
mathematies, and astronomy, passing on to 
the consideration of old Norwegian literature 
properly speaking. The later volume more 
than maintains the high promise of vol.i. We 
find the same commendable preference for the 
historical as opposed to the purely philo- 
logical method ; the same sane conservatism, 
equally liberal and cautious, and poles 
removed) from that showy but unsafe empiri- 
cism which is so dangerous to real research ; 
and finally that distrust of subjective 
combinations which is one of the notes, so 
to speak, of the born historian. By far the 
most interesting and important portion of 
vol. ii. is the luminous account of the great 
Icelandic historian Snorre Sturlason, which 
is a model of critical acumen, preceded by a 
necessarily brief, but most engrossing bio- 
graphical sketch of this extraordinary man, 
who was at once a haughty feudal noble, a 
wise legislator, a professor of poetry, and an 
historian of the first rank. Snorre was born 
in 1178, and belonged to one of the most 
ancient families in Iceland. We know next 
to nothing of his childhood and youth, but it 





is highly probable that he was educated at 
Odde, which in the twelfth century was one 
of the chief seats of learning in his native 
island. Yet his education was as unclerical 
as it well could be, and it seems pretty 
certain that he had no direct knowledge of 
Latin. On the other hand, none was better 
acquainted with the geography, history, and 
jurisprudence of Iceland; and Icelandic, it 
must be remembered, was in those days the 
learned language of the North. His first 
marriage, with Herdis of Borg (1199), brought 
him wealth and position, but was not other- 
wise felicitous, and the pair parted (1206) 
after two children had been born, Herdis 
dying at her father’s home seventeen years. 
later. Herr Jénsson does not say so, but it 
is more than probable that Snorre’s levity 
towards other ladies was the cause of the 
rupture, for he was notorious for what in 
those days was euphemistically called his 
“‘manysidedness ’’—i.e., instability in his 
affections—and was the father of many illegiti- 
mate children. But he was also an energetic, 
highly capable man, who twice held the office 
of High Justiciary. He was also a true 
patriot, and so long as he lived the kings of 
Norway could get no hold upon Iceland. He 
was masterful enough, no doubt, and would often 
ride to the Thing, or Parliament, at the head of 
hundreds of armed retainers, to convince the 
minority of the justice of his opinions; yet he 
was no professional bully or brawler, and 
most often used his great powers and immense 
influence in the causeof peace. He could also. 
be magnanimous and politic where personal 
honour was unconcerned. His murder on 
September 23rd, 1241—as the result of a plot 
between a king, the deeds of whose ancestors. 
he has described in his immortal masterpiece, 
and an ambitious young rival in whose way he 
stood—is one of the most tragic crimes in Sean- 
dinavian history. The ‘ Heimskringla,’ the 
supreme monument of his genius, need not 
fear comparison with the best historical works 
in the world’s literature. As regards methodi- 
cal treatment, critical acumen, and scholarly 
insight it stands alone in medizeval literature. 
‘* Since the days of Thucydides,’’ remarks Dr. 
Jénsson, with pardonable enthusia: 

“no work like Snorre’s was created, sud after 
Snorre’s days centuries had to elapse before his- 
torians could be produced at all equal to him in 
scientific method. In fact, Snorre’s method of 
writing history is quite modern.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


In Hore Solitarie (Duckworth) Mr. Edward 
Thomas produces a very delicate example of 
old-fashioned essay-writing. He has no gospel 
to deliver or message to proclaim, but is con- 
tent to walk in the ways of De Quincey and 
Charles Lamb, and has evidently come into. 
the world to see, to meditate, and to dream, 
rather than to do. A Celtof Wales, he stands 
a little aloof from the bustle of the dominant 
race, and loves sunrise and sunset, anglers, 
gardeners, the outline of trees against the 
sky, and the unrevealed secrets of unknown 
women’s faces. Above all, in an age which 
puts strenuous life before literature, he loves. 
books, has the grave Virgilian accents always 
on his lips, and confesses that ‘‘ when I speak 
a line of Greek, I seem to taste nectar and 
ambrosia.’’ He can write, too, easily and with 
fine distinction and without violence. Here is 
a sentence from the essay called ‘ Caryatids ’: 

“The women piled the harvest in shining heaps, 
and after nightfall travelled home, Caryatid-like, 
with children upon their arms, a faggot upon their 
heads, and the wreck of sunset was scattered round 
them with a pomp which in human things we should 
call grandiose.” 

And here a description from ‘The Passing of 
Pan ’:— 

“ Ata distance I recognised my friend, as he lay 
in the short grass, with rooks feeding many yards. 
clear of him. His loose mouth was evenly shut.. 
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His chin closed the lines of his face very hand- 
‘somely with an emphasis unlike its wont, through 
the clinging wet beard. The rain had left his face 
white and polished, except where friendly small birds 
had been tapping the corners of hiseyes, with intent 
to awaken him. A shower of petals had not yet 
shrivelled on his breast, and gave a fresh smell in 
the rainy air; the two stately horses forgot to 
graze where they stood. In fact, he was dead, a 
clay pipe rigid between his teeth.” 

We are sorry not to have more space for 
quotation, as this is one of the books which 
keep alive in unfriendly days a tradition of 
scholarship and philosophic living to which 
we trust the world will return. 


The Story of Cairo. By Prof. Stanley Lane- 
Poole. (Dent & Co.)—Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
previous works on Egypt during the Moham- 
medan era naturally pointed him out as the 
author best fitted to write a popular account of 
Cairo for the ‘‘ Medieval Towns” series. His 
familiarity with the history of the city before 
the time of the Ottoman conquest (after which 
event Egypt became politically defunct), and his 
acquaintance with its remaining monuments, 
enable him to present his readers with a picture 
of the capital of the Fatimid and Memlook 
sultans which is at once picturesque and in- 
structive. The intending visitor to Cairo who 
has mastered the contents of this handy little 
volume cannot fail to have his interest 
in the monuments considerably enhanced 
from the knowledge he will have acquired 
of the personality of their builders, so 
cleverly portrayed in Mr. Lane - Poole’s 
brilliant sketches. The visitor may not find 
the actual city so Oriental in character as in the 
author’s description. The change, of course, 
began a generation ago, but has increased to an 
unprecedented extent within the last four or 
five years, so that in entire streets and quarters 
the old houses have disappeared, their places 
being supplied with tenements run up with 
a celerity which would astonish the jerry builder 
of Europe, and of a fragility beside which even 
his efforts would rank as substantial edifices. 
Neither will the visitor now find all the ancient 
monuments exactly as they are represented in 
these pages. The description of the Roman 
fortress called Babylon would have been more 
correct for its state twenty years ago. The 
wreckage of the past few years is the more 
deplorable since this was the last remaining 
example of a Roman fortress to be found either 
in Egypt or elsewhere. Mr. Lane-Poole occa- 
sionally delivers his opinions on architectural 
questions in a somewhat oracular manner ; some 
of his views on recent restoration in Cairo are 
almost calculated to make William Morris turn 
in his grave. 


THE house of Calmann - Lévy publish 
Mémoires de Aimée de Ooigny, a misnomer, 
for the introduction by M. Etienne Lamy is 
substantially the whole work, and an excellent 
book it forms. M. Lamy has found a political 
note by his heroine, with a few clever cha- 
racters and descriptions of her friends, and he 
has used them as an excuse for a fresh life. Of 
great birth and wealth, a leader of fashion, and 
a young duchess (Fleury) whose wedding was 
attended by the King and Queen, under the 
old monarchy, the clever lady sank step by step 
as others rise, till under the restoration she 
was little better than a demi-mondaine. She 
had been too honest in her liaisons, and while 
Joséphine died in the odour of sanctity, and 
Madame de Staéland Madame Récamier were 
received, and even the ex-Madame Ouvrard 
was able to hold a kind of court, M. Lamy’s 
heroine, who had only once had two lovers at 
a time, fell, after the two divorces which she 
managed for herself, from men like Lauzun, 
Due de Biron, and the first Lord Malmesbury, 
to unknown pamphleteers. Ladies who had 
divorced their husbands on the ground of 
“‘emigration,’’ and who would not cease to 
ridicule the Church in eighteenth-century 
style, were naturally at a discount under 


| Louis XVIII., however much the King and 
the Duke of Orleans may have sympathized 
with them. In the little memoir—the best 
part of which is given twice over, as the 
‘“‘plums’”’ are all in the ‘‘ introduction ’’— 
Madame de Fleury claims credit, as an inter- 
mediary, for converting Talleyrand to the 
Bourbons. At p. 89 Louis XVIII. is made the 
brother of Louis XVII., doubtless by an error 
of the press. 

Pron-Novurrit & Crk. publish the second 


Bapst, which is mainly occupied by the 
Crimean war. There were some who did not 
like the Maréchal, who used to say that he was 
Marbot’s son, and as big a liar as his father, 
but, as dealt out to us by his friend M. Bapst, 
he is an exemplar for all old soldiers. The 
British reader will find the continental view 
of the British army well stated by the friendly 
pens of M. Bapst and the Maréchal. We are 
amused by Lord Raglan's habit, as the latter 
tells us, of calling him Kant-Roébert, but the 
Duke of Wellington’s staff thought it due to 
their prestige as Britons to pronounce French 
in this Britishfashion, and, however thoroughly 
they knew the tongue, not to ape its sounds. 
A powerful passage describes the unwilling- 
ness of the British officers to face the life of 
the Crimean winter, and their horror at the 
French staff living as the men, “like frogs,”’ 
but, unlike frogs, ‘‘ covered with lice.’’ The 
French staff thought that the British officers, 
in spite of their courage, ‘‘ did not share the 
privations of their men, and, in consequence, 
Songer lost that moral authority so necessary in 
hard cases.’’ There are a good many printer’s 
errors: Sir Joseph Crowe is twice called 
** Croves,’’ Lord William Bentinck is called 
‘* Lord Bentink,’’ and the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury is called ‘‘ Doctor’s Comon & 
Canterbury.’’ Doctors’ Commons is not easy 
to make clear to Frenchmen even when as 
well acquainted with English ways as is 
M. Bapst. 

The Highlanders of Scotland. By the late 
William F. Skene, D.C.L. Edited, with 
Excursus and Notes, by Alexander Macbain, 
M.A., LL.D. (Stirling, Eneas Mackay.)— 
Celtic scholarship has made great strides since 
Skene issued his ‘ Highlanders of Scotland’ 
in 1836. The book has long been out of print, 
and, in some respects, also out of date. But 
its failures in point of scholarship, though to 
some extent compensated for in the more 
elaborate ‘ Celtic Scotland’ (1876-1880), have 
left the earlier book of unique value on some 
important points, notably the origins of the 
individual Highland clans. Dr. Macbain, a 
Celtic scholar of mature experience, in edit- 
ing this reprint has taken the opportunity 
of rebutting the theory that the Picts were 
Gaelic in language and race—‘‘the one 
great disservice which Dr. Skene has done to 
the history of his country.’’ He hasalso made 
emendations in the text ina series of elaborate 
notes printed as an appendix (pp. 402-422). 
This edition, which is cheap at half a guinea, 
will be of really great service to the compilers 
of clan histories ‘‘ presently ’’ (as Dr. Mac- 
bain puts it) in course of publication. There 
is a good index. Dr. Macbain has done well 
a thing worth doing. 


WE welcome the third edition of Sidgwick’s 
Principles of Political Economy (Maemillan). 
There are a few modifications of no great im- 
portance, and one or two additions introduced 
into this, which will be the final form of a 
classic. 

WE are glad to rc seive again from Messrs. 
Whitaker & Sons the two huge tomes of The 
Reference Catalogue, which are so large that 
they may lead some to entertain the delusion 
that the English are a bookbuying people. 
The introduction of the telegraphic and tele- 
phonic addresses of the various firms is 





advantageous, and the index, on which the 


volume of Le Maréchal Canrobert, by Germain 





value of the book largely depends, is most 
carefully executed. 

WE have on our table Crime and its Rela- 
tions to Progress, by A. C. Hall (P. S. King) 
—Britain beyond the Seas (W. & R. Chambers), 
—The Umbrian Towns, by J. W. and A. M, 
Cruickshank (Grant Richards),—Dent’s Eng. 
lish Grammar of Parsing and Analysis, by W. 
Bryant (Dent),—Foundation Lessons in English 
Grammar, by O. I. and M. S. Woodley and 
G. R. Carpenter (Macmillan),—Physics: q 
Text-Book for Secondary Schools, by F. Slate 
(Macmillan),—The Middle Ages, Part I., by 
Philip van Ness Myers (Ginn & Co.),—The 
Tempest, with Notes and Introduction, by 
O. Smeaton (Dent), —Algebraical Examples, by 
H. S. Hall (Macmillan),—The Granville His- 
tory Readers: History of England, Nos. II. and 
III., edited by T. J. Livesey (Burns & Oates), 
— British Association, Glasgow, 1901: Dis. 
cussion on the Teaching of Mathematics, 
edited by J. Perry (Macmillan),—Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, New 
Series, Vol. II. (Williams & Norgate),—Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XIII. 
(Longmans),—The Crowning of Monarchs, by 
theVery Rev. A. P. Purey Cust, D.D. (Isbister), 
—How to Bat, by E.M. Amphlett (Treherne), 
—Sometime—Somewhere, by A. Clegg (H. 
Marshall & Son),—Lyra Pastoralis, by R. 
Wilton (Methuen),—The Bible for the Young: 
Joshua and the Judges, by the Rev. J. Pater- 
son Smyth, LL.D. (Low),—Die dilteste mittel- 
englische Version der Assumptio Marie, by E. 
Hackauf (Williams & Norgate),—Hambourg et 
l’ Allemagne Contemporaine, by Paul de Rousiers 
(Paris, Colin),—Delle Manifestazioni Plastiche 
del Sentimento nei Personaggi della Divina 
Commedia, by M. Porena (Milan, Hoepli),— 
and L’Education des Jeunes Filles, by H. 
Marion (Paris, Colin). Among New Editions 
we have Britain’s Title in South Africa, by J. 
Cappon (Maemillan),—A New English and 
French Vocabulary, by Prof. A. Ludwig and 
H. Lallemand (Hirschfeld Brothers),—and The 
Devil in a Domino, by OC. L’Epine (Greening). 
Also the following Pamphlet: On Snow- 
Waves and Snow-Drifts in Canada, by V. 
Cornish, reprinted from the Geographical 
Journal for August, 1902 (Royal Geographical 
Society). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Collyer (D.), The Eagle’s Nest, and other Sermons, preached 

in Christ Church, Cannes, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Lacordaire (Pére), Jesus Christ, God, God and Man, trans- 

lated, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Law. 

Coulson (H. J. W.) and Forbes (U. A.); Law of Waters, Sea, 

Tidal, and Inland, roy. 8vo, 35/ 

Poetry and Drama, 

Boyden (H.), Spiritual Songs for all Seasons, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Empire’s Greeting (The), &c., edited by the Very Rev. 


D. Macleod, roy. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Marsh (C. J), The Infancy of the World and the Holy 
Watchers, an Epic Poem, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
School Anthology, edited by J. H. Lobban, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Stibbons (F.), The Poems of a Norfolk Ploughman, 3/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Aikins (H. A.), The ——— of Logic, cr. 8vo, 6/6 
Hay-Newton (Mrs. F.), Readings on the Evolution of 
Religion, cr. 8vo, 5/ , 
Education. 


Dale (N.), Further Notes on the Teaching of English 
Reading, Book 1, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Philology. 
Ritchie (F.), A Practical English Grammar, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Studia Sinaitica: No. 11, Apocrypba Syriaca. The Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi and Transitus Marie, translated by Mrs. 
A. Lewis, 4to, 15/ net. 


Scie nce. 

Arrhenius (Svante), Text-Book of Electro-Chemistry, trans- 
lated by J. McCrae, 8vo, 9/6 net. 

Automobile (The), its Construction and Management, 
translated from Lavergne’s ‘Manuel de 1l’Automobile, 
revised by P. N. Hasluck, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Conley (J. W.), Evolution and Man Here and Hereafter, 
er. 8vo, 3/ net. fs 
Dean’s Popular Natural History of the Animal, Mineral, 

and Vegetable Kingdoms, ed. by R. F. Crawford, 5/ net. 

Stelwagon (H. W.), Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, 25/ net. 

General Literature. 

Anstey (F.), A Bayard from Bengal, 3/6 

Peco -8.),A Mi hty Empire, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Belloc (Hilaire), Paris, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Boothby (G.), The Kidnapped President, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
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Sir W. Laird), Told to the Marines, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
os &. H.), George & Son, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Everett-Green (EK ), The Head of the House, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Lawson (H.), Children of the Bush, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Merriman (H.S ), The Vultures, cr. 8vo, 6, 
Norway (G.). In False Attire, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pemberton (M ), The House under the Sea, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ranger-Gull (C.), The Serf, cr. 8vo, 6; 
Stacpoole (H. de Vere), The Lady-Killer, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Steuart (John A.), A Son of Gad, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Tweedale (V.), The Honeycomb of Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Vaizey (Mrs. G. de Morne), A Houseful of Girls, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Wilson-Barrett (A.), A Soldier’s Love, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Yoxall (J. H.), The Rommapy Stone, cr. 8vo, ¢/ 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Miller (Prof. K.), Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 2, Part 1, 9m. 60. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Konig (Prof. E.), Bibel u. Babel, 0m, &0. 
Oefele (Frhr. v.), Keilschriftmedicin, 4m. 
Science. 
Clere (L. P.), La Photographie Pratique, 3fr. 50. 
Hess (J.), La Catastrophe de la Martinique, 3fr. £0. 
Seiffer (W.), Atlas der allgemeinen Diagnostik, 12m. 


General Literature. 
Audebrand (P.), Ceux qui font la Féte, 3fr. 50. 
Bouhélier (Saint-Georges de), Histoire de Lucie, 3fr. 50. 
D’Espagvat (P.), Avant le Massacre, 3fr. 50. 
Ginisty (P.), Lendemains d’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Maél (P.), La Vengeance, 3fr. 50. 
Stiegelmann (Le Commandant), Les Dessous du Commerce 


des Chevaux, 3fr. 50. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE. 
How vast beneath the westering light 
Our wild and green Volcano lay 
As we went wandering yesterday 
Above the woods, across the height! 


How fresh and free the west wind blew ! 
How far above the world we stood! 
The foxgloves hung a bell of blood 

Against a wide horizon’s blue, 


They say the swooping eagle drinks 
Of yonder fountain’s overflow, 

Where bed on bed of mountain-pinks 
About the lava-boulders blow. 


And oft an otter swims the stream— 
A sleek swift head the waters wet— 

He spies the freckled trout agleam 
And bites them in the fisher’s net. 


The mountain foxes make their lair 
In yonder holes the heather hides, 
Behold: the tussocked grass divides, 
And sudden bounds the russet hare! 


And where the thistles ran to seed 
Amid a mist of thistledown, 
Wee winglets flutter, gold and brown, 
For there the finches love to feed, 


Lo, still the antique Volcanoes keep 
For all unruly life a home ! 
They feed the wolf beside the sheep 
And place the rock above the loam, 
In thine enchanted atmosphere, 
O wilding world! O haunt of Beauty! 
How fragile and how false appear 
The reign of Law, the rule of Duty! 


O world of larger, looser plan, 
Not often, but sometimes, ’tis well 
To climb thine ancient citadel 
And learn how slight a thing is Man, 
Mary Dvucuarx. 














‘WASTED FIRES.’ 
August 27th, 1902, 


WE noticed with much amazement and annoy- 
ance the suggestion of your correspondent Mr. 
A. R. Peddie that Mr. Hume Nisbet’s novel 
‘Wasted Fires,’ recently published by us, had 
already appeared under another title in 1890. 

We find that Mr. Peddie’s statement is quite 
correct, but we need hardly assure you that the 
book was accepted by us on the assumption that 
it was a new novel, and that we had no conscious 
share in such a fraud upon the public. We shall 
at once withdraw the book from circulation. 

METHUEN & Oo. 





THE ‘JOURNAL DES SAVANTS.’ 

TuE Jowrnal des Savants has encountered so 
many changes in its long life of 237 years that 
another one can add very little to the aggregate 
total of its history. And yet the change which 





is about to be effected is momentous in the life 
of such a periodical. By being deprived of the 
official subsidy which it has apparently enjoyed 
nearly the whole of its life it is thrown entirely 
on the mercy of the scholarly section of the 
French nation ; and if it fails to attract that 
class, it will follow in the wake of the thousand 
and one unsuccessful periodicals which have 
neither supplied a want nor created one. But 
the transformation of a journal with a record of 
two and a half centuries behind it is not an 
every-day occurrence. The Journal des Savants 
is some sixty-five years older than our Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and a century and a quarter 
the senior of the Times. 

The first number of the Journal des Savants 
appeared on January 5th, 1665, or less than 
five years after the exiled Charles II. ascended 
the throne of his fathers in England, and nearly 
a year before the issue of the first Gazette, which 
was published during the sitting of Parliament 
at Oxford in November, 1665. These times 
seem, indeed, very remote from the early years 
of the twentieth century. The object of the 
Journal des Savants was to ‘‘ faire savoir” what 
what was going on in the republic of letters, to 
publish not only a catalogue, but an indication 
of the contents of every new book, to furnish 
obituaries of deceased celebrities with lists of 
their books, and to report new discoveries in 
the arts and sciences. It is, in fact, the Nestor 
of the literary press, and its history is full of 
interest and variety. Denis de Sallo, who suc- 
cessfully conceived and produced this innova- 
tion, was a ‘‘ conseiller au parlement ”’ of Paris, 
and is described by Hatin as a man of rare merit 
and great learning. I have referred to the 
“‘ changes” which have overtaken this venerable 
periodical during its career—perhaps ‘‘ vicissi- 
tudes” would have been a more expressive 
phrase. A note in the British Museum Cata- 
logue to the entry of its very long (but still 
imperfect) set of the Journal des Savants (or 
Scavans, as it originally stood) crystallizes these 
vicissitudes in stating that it was commenced 
on January 5th, 1665, and suppressed on 
March 30th, after 13 numbers had appeared ; 
it was resumed January 4th, 1666, during which 
year 42 numbers appeared ; in 1667, 16 num- 
bers were published ; in 1668, 13 numbers ; in 
1669, 4 numbers; in 1670, 1 number only; in 
1671, 3 numbers; in 1672, 8 numbers; none 
appeared in 1673, and in 1674 only 2 were pub- 
lished ; from 1674 to 1723 it appeared some- 
times weekly and sometimes fortnightly ; and 
from 1724 to 1792 several numbers appeared 
each month. From the second year of its 
appearance it contained illustrations, sometimes 
in the text and sometimes ‘‘a part.” 

The experiment appears to have been a success, 
and its power in science, in literature, and in art, 
and theindependence of itsfounderso pronounced 
that it aroused the jealousy of the Jesuits, who 
were successful in obtaining an order against 
Sallo continuing the publication. The all-power- 
ful Colbert placed the direction of the paper 
in the hands of one of his friends, the Abbé 
Gallois, who had been one of Sallo’s assistants, 
and who held the reins for nine years. In 1675 
he was replaced by the Abbé de la Roque, who 
appears to have been a person of very small 
ability, but who at least had the saving grace of 
realizing the importance of regularity in jour- 
nalism ; he was followed in 1686 by the 
Chancelier Boucherat. 

With the opening year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Jowrnal des Savants entered upon a 
new era. It was acquired for the State by the 
Chancelier de Pontchartrain, and its direction 
was placed in the hands of a committee of 
‘*savants versés dans les différents genres” of 
literature. At first the editors met at the 
house of the Abbé Bignon, who appears to have 
been the moving spirit of the concern, and who 
induced his uncle the Chancelier to agree to the 
purchase by the State; but from 1715 to 1792 
the conferences of the authors, or editors, were 




















held at the Chancellerie. During the Revolu- 
tion the Journal ‘‘ jouit d’une paix profonde ” ; 
but politics gradually found a way into its 
columns, and it temporarily ceased to appear in 
November, 1792. Four years later some of its. 
old contributors, among whom was Silvestre de 
Sacy, madeanattempt toreviveit, butonly twelve 
numbers appeared, dating from the ‘‘ 16 nivoise 
au 30 prairial de Yan V.,” according to the 
painstaking and accurate Hatin. These twelve 
numbers are very rare. An interregnum of 
about twenty years followed. On September Ist, 
1816, the first number of a new series was 
started, its chief promoters being MM. de Barbé- 
Marbois, garde des sceaux ; Dambray, chancelier ; 
and Guizot, the secretary of the Ministére de 
la Justice. It continued to be an ‘“‘apanage ” 
of the chancelier until May 24th, 1857, when it 
was transferred by an Imperial decree to the 
Department of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the history 
of this remarkable periodical. It goes without 
saying that its contributors have included many 
of the most distinguished men in French lite- 
rary history. Hatin cites the names of the 
Abbé Desfontaines, Dupuy, De Guignes, 
Sainte-Croix, De Boze, Barthélemy, Tessier, 
La Place, Lalande, Leibniz, Malebranche, 
Baluze, Arnault, and Voltaire. Since 1816 its 
principal rédacteurs have been Daumon, Ray- 
nouard, E. Burnouf, Abel Rémusat, Julien, 
Letronne, Raoul Rochette, Cousin, Silvestre 
de Sacy, and Quatremére. From the com- 
mencement of the revived series the organi- 
zation of the Journal des Savants has resembled 
that of an academy; new members of its 
rédaction were elected by those in office, 
their names being submitted to the Minister ; 
all articles were considered in the “con- 
férences,” which were held every fifteen days, 
the authors receiving a small but fixed remunera- 
tion, according to the funds at the disposal of 
the Minister. The ‘‘plan” of the Journal. 
comprised three sections or classes : (1) critical 
analyses of French and foreign works worthy 
of the attention of the public ; (2) dissertations 
or memoirs, literary questions, &c., or new dis- 
coveries in the sciences ; and (3) literary news. 
The first of these sections may, in effect, be 
regarded as the primary feature of the Journal. 

Covering as it does such a long period, the 
full bibliography of the Journal des Savants 
would fill many volumes. The particulars 
given by Hatin and by Brunet will be found 
sufficiently full for general purposes. Usually, 
but not invariably, the issues of the years 1665- 
1684 are found bound in eight volumes, and 
since then the issues of each year form one 
volume. From 1724 until 1790 each number 
appeared in two forms, quarto and duodecimo, 
the smaller edition being intended for the 
provinces and for foreign countries, and to 
compete with the piracies produced in Holland. 
But, in addition to the ordinary issues, there 
were numerous and frequent supplements and 
‘‘ extraordinaire” issues, some of which were 
larger than the ordinary issues, and without 
which no set is complete. A full bibliographical 
and historical account of the Jowrnal des Savants, 
with tables of contents from its commencement 
to 1750, was compiled by the Abbé de Claustre 
in ten quarto volumes in 1753; and a similar com- 
pilation, dealing with the Journal from 1816 to 
1858, appeared when this venerable periodical 
celebrated its bicentenary in 1865. 

The change to which reference is made at the 
commencement of this article will come into 
force on January 15th next, when the first 
number of yet another new series is to appear 
under the editorship of M. Gaston Paris, who 
is to have as associate editors such men as M, 
Léopold Delisle, of the Academy of Inscriptions ; 
M. Berthelot, of the Academy of Sciences; M. 
Guiffrey, of the Academy of Fine Arts; and M. 
Dareste, of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. Thus, although it will ceese to ba 
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what it has long been, the subsidized and 
official organ of the French Institute, it will 
still be controlled by members of that learned 
body ; but articles by other writers than Acade- 
micians will be admitted into its columns if they 
are of sufficient novelty and importance. There 
can be no question that its high standard of 
excellence will be fully maintained under M. 
Paris. W. Ropers. 








THE GRAVE OF CHAUCER. 


Mr. Joun W. Hates’s interesting article in 
the Atheneum of August 9th on the grave of 
Chaucer may, perhaps, be appropriately supple- 
mented by a note on Chaucer’s tomb in the 
Abbey. This is a monument of unusual interest. 
Chaucer died in 1400, and, having been first 
buried in front of the chapel] of St. Benedict, 
was reinterred in a ‘‘new tomb” in 1555 by 
Nicholas Brigham, as the inscription given by 
Dart sets forth. The monument itself is not of 
the period of Chaucer (though, as will presently 
be shown, it is by a mere accident that it is not), 
nor is it, as might be expected, in the style of 
that phase of the English Renaissance prevalent 
when what Camden—who should have known 
better—described as the ‘‘new tomb” was 
set up. 

The ‘‘new tomb” was in 1555 an old one, 
and had already served its purpose elsewhere. 
Judging from its architectural details, this 
second Chaucer memorial, in Purbeck marble 
{a material which had long since gone out of 
common employment in the middle of the 
sixteenth century), dates from the early years 
of the last quarter of the fifteenth century, and 
must have been made new at that time. Many 
like monuments of this peculiar character, all 
doubtless emanating from the same workshops, 
might be pointed out in divers parts of Engiand. 
There is, indeed, an example in the Abbey to 
the memory of Dudley, Bishop of Durham, 
1485. 

With regard to the provenance of the Brigham- 
Chaucer tomb, we gather from the ‘ Chronicles 
of the Grey Friars of London,’ edited for the 
Camden Society by John Gough Nichols, and 
issued in 1852, that in 1547 all the tombs and 
gravestones, altars, &c., in the church of the 
Grey Friars were pulled down, and similarly 
of ** Powelles ” church in 1552. The memorials 
from Grey Friars were taken away and sold for 
501., or thereabouts, giving an average of 6s. 8d. 
for each item. Stowe tells us that there were 
nine tombs of alabaster and marble, that is 
Purbeck, in the choir of the Grey Friars, and 
seven score gravestones of marble. Weever 
calculated that no less than 663 persons of 
quality found sepulture in the Grey Friars 
alone. ‘‘ Alas!” said he, ‘Sour own noble 
monuments and precious antiquities, which are 
the great beauty of our land. we as little regard 
as the parings of our nails.” 

Among the ‘“‘raised tombs” in the Grey 
Friars were those to Sir Walter Langley, 1470 ; 
Sir Walter Blount, K.G., 1477; and John 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 1485. The monument 
‘dedicated by Brigham to Chaucer would answer 
in its style and date to a memorial to any of 
these personages, without seeking for further 
original claimants. 

It might be thought remarkable that Camden, 
in his account of the tombs in the Abbey in 
1600, did not recognize and comment upon the 
character of the monument thus set up. But 
architectural perception and discrimination of 
periods and styles in architecture were of the 
most moderate kind at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

I need hardly say how far I am from desiring 
to cast a slight upon Nicholas Brigham in thus 
endeavouring to indicate the circumstances 
which seem to have enabled him to make use of 
od though old material in honour of the poet 
he revered. He but acted in accordance with 
what was, no doubt, a common practice of the 





time and the natural result of circumstances. 
And since by the process of shocking and 
impious spoliation refined memorials of great 
men were then constantly turned to the most 
sordid uses, we may welcome a conspicuous and 
bright exception, and admire the spirit and the 
patriotism which urged Brigham to obtain and 
rescue the best grave he could—perhaps on a 
short notice and under pressure of conditions 
in the Abbey—for the enshrining of the bones 
of ‘* renowned Chaucer.” 

It remains as a curious comment upon the 
historical knowledge of the author of the 
description of Chaucer in a ‘Vision of the 
Poets,’ quoted by Mr. Hales, that the bones 
of the poet himself should have been consigned 
to a ‘“‘rifled” tomb less than twenty years 
before and the author in question not aware of 
it. 

It is due to the memory of an old and valued 
friend to recall that the late Mr. M. H. Bloxam 
read a paper on Chaucer’s monument before 
the Royal Archeological Institute in 1881 
(Arch. Jour., vol. xxxviii. p. 361), from which 
most of the above details are gathered. Mr. 
Bloxam then regretted that the conflicting 
opinions as to the poet’s sepulchre had not been 
cleared up. Our thanks are now owing to Mr. 
Hales for supplying this deticiency. 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 








AN ITALIAN LIST OF ENGLISH MONASTERIES, 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Dr. CunnincHaM has printed in his ‘Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce’ (1890) a 
list (pp. 550-3) of English and Scottish monas- 
teries, derived from Peruzzi’s ‘Storia del Com- 
mercio e dei Banchieri di Firenze’ (Ivi, 1868). 
The latter copied it from Pegolotti’s ‘ Pratica 
della Mercatura’ in the Riccardian MS. 2441. 
Neither writer was aware that the ‘ Pratica’ was 
printed in full by Pagnini, in his ‘ Della Decima 
ewan in Firenze’ (Ivi, 1766). Nor could Dr. 
Cunningham know that the sheets on which 
Peruzzi copied the list had been accidentally 
transposed before they reached the printer, 
though he pointed out that ‘‘the misprints in the 
English names are so many (e.g., Stuntingdon- 
shire for Huntingdon*) that it is not possible to 
trust entirely to his text.” 

Certainly Peruzzi’s text is execrable, as I once 
satisfied myself by comparing some thirty names 
with the MS., and he omits several names. 
Pagnini, however, copied very carefully, and 
Dr. Cunningham will use his text when he comes 
to prepare a new edition, and will then perfect, 
I have no doubt, what he so nearly accomplished 
with such inferior materials, 

Pending the issue of this new edition, I am 
anxious to identify the religious houses named 
below. 

The following six arein a list (Pagnini, 266-7) 
which is entirely composed of Cistercian houses, 
unless some of the following are exceptions :— 

; Ileona (or Iseona), 
Bellau Ghollera, 7 
Istippitona (07 Iscipittena), } 
Cilesi in Condisgualdo,§ 
Barca cioé Ingualesi, 
Conte Ingualesi. 

There are three in a list headed ‘ Ordine di 

Promustieri’ which are difficult (p. 268) :— 
Ottubo Torce,|) 
Lanualdeuia torcia, 
Mieldona. 

A list follows of houses of ‘ Austin Canons 
who have wool in England’; but as it contains 
some Benedictine houses and at least one 





* Dr. Cunningham's second example, 
Rivaulx,” does not occur at p. 79 of my copy. 

t Possibly Beaulieu le Roy, the Benedictine abbey in 
Hampshire. 

] Is this Glastonbury ? 

§ Condisgualdo—Cotswold. Dr. Cunningham is apparently 
correct in supposing this to represent Hailes, c being mis- 
written for e. 

|| Torce, or Torcia, stands generally for Yorkshire, but the 
word is associated with places in Lincolnshire and Derby. 
Peruzzi and Dr. Cunningham are probably right in identi- 
fying this with Newboth, Lincs. 


“ Kievoul for 





Clugniac, the order to which any of the follow. 
ing houses belongs is quite uncertain :— 
Gitterono (Pagn. 272); 
Chansberi, 
Lofusteltro in Chondisgualdo, 
Gualtrano torcea, 
Santonogli borgo Sestri (id. 273). 

I shall be grateful to any of your readers who 
will help me to identify these places. 

The Riccardian MS. was copied March 18th, 
1461, by Philip, son of Niccolaio Frescobaldi, 
‘‘from the book of Agnolo di Lotto dall’ Antello, 
which in its turn was taken from the copy of 
the said Francis” Balducci Pegolotti’s ‘‘ book.” 
Consequently the chances of error are great; 
but I venture to hope that the difficulties are 
not insuperable. 

As the matter is not one of very wide interest, 
perhaps replies may be sent to me direct. 

Rosert J. WHITWELL, 








‘THIS WORLD IS BUT A VANITY.’ 
Ithaca, N.Y, 

In connexion with the elegiac poem ‘This 
Warld is verra Vanité,’ which Mr. Gollancz, 
apparently attributing it to Glassinbery, pub- 
lished in the Athenceum of March 29th, p. 404, 
and which is also soon to appear in Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s forthcoming volume on ‘ Middle Scots,’ 
it may be worth while to call attention to another 
poem which has almost the same refrain—‘“ This 
world is but a vanyte ”—and which it is interest- 
ing to compare with the poem of the Gray MS. 
The piece I refer to is extant, so far as I know, 
in only two MSS.: (a) Lambeth 853, Kr 58, 
edited in 1867 by Mr. Furnivall in his ‘ Hymns 
to the Virgin and Christ,’ &c. (E.E.T.S., 24), 
pp. 83-5 ; (b) Porkington, written about forty 
years after the Lambeth MS.—that is, in the 
reign of Edward IV.; this text was edited in 
1855 by Halliwell in his ‘ Early English Miscel- 
lanies, in Prose and Verse,’ &c. (Warton Club,2), 

p. 9-12, and is peculiar in having ‘‘ word” for 
world throughout. This poem, which may be 
conveniently distinguished by its sub-title, ‘ An 
Old Man’s Lament,’ has, of course, a slightly 
different motif from that of the Gray MS., but 
leads to the same conclusion. It suggests, on 
the one hand, the ‘Poema Morale,’ and, on the 
other, the widely popular ‘ Disputation between 
the Body and the Soul.’ The lines of the 
‘Lament’ are octosyllabic, and the rhyming 
scheme (ab abbclhc) is similar to that of the 
Gray MS. poem. ; 

Another poem which suggests comparison is 
‘This World is False and Vain’ (Lambeth MS. 
853, p. 32, ed. by Furnivall in ‘ Hymns to the 
Virgin, &c., pp. 86-7). Finding the nine 
worthies not quite suited to -his purpose, the 
poet collects a new set of eight: Solomon, 
Samson, Absalom, Jonathan, Czesar, Dives, 
Tully, Aristotle—all of whom ‘ben vanischid 
now away in twynkeling of an yze.” 

Crark S. Norruup. 
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THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED BY EUROPEANS 
IN THE EAST. 





Tardeo, Bombay. 

Dr. Ricuarp GARNETT gives, in his essay on 
‘The Introduction of European Printing into 
the East,’ 1561 as the date of the first book 
printed in India. ‘‘The first book,” he says, 
“printed in India, or printed by Europeans in any 
part of the Old World outside of Europe, was the 
‘Spiritual Compendium of the Christian Life,’ by 
Gaspar de Leao, first Archbishop of Goa (Goa, 
1561).’—‘ Essays in Librarianship,’ p. 117. 
I am afraid the learned bibliographer is in 
error here. There was another book which was 
issued from the press at Goa four years earlier, 
a Catechism by St. Francis Xavier, and this 
must claim the honour of being the first book 
printed by Europeans in Asia. One authority 
for this statement is the works of Portuguese 
scholars who are known here for research into 
the history of their former rule in India. Fore- 
most among these was that genial scholar 
whose death we had to mourn recently, Dr. 
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Gerson da Cunha. In his valuable ba read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Florence in 1878, on the ‘ Materials for the 
History of Oriental Studies among the Portu- 
guese,’ Dr. Cunha gives a sketch of the history 
of printing in Goa and a list of the earliest 
books printed there. ‘‘The exact date,” he 
says there, 

“of the introduction of the press into Goa is un- 
known; most probably about the time the College 
of St. Paul was built, where it was established. The 
first work printed there seems to be ‘Tratado ou 
Catechismo da Doctrina Christa,’ Goa, 1557, ascribed 
to St. Francis Xavier. This was soon followed by 
numerous religious tracts, catechisms, and transla- 
tions of the Bible.” —‘Atti del IV, Congresso 
tenuto in Firenze,’ vol. ii, 1881, p. 186. 

He gives among his authorities F. N. Xavier's 
‘Resumo Historico da Maravilhosa Vida,’ p. 22, 
a book published in Goa in 1861. 

In his posthumous work on the ‘Origin of 
Bombay’ (1900) Dr. Cunha thus summarizes 
his later researches into the subject :— 

“The art of printing had been introduced by the 

Portuguese missionaries into India as early as 1556, 
the first printer being Joao da Bustamente, and the 
first work issued from that press was the ‘Cate- 
chismo da Doctrina,’ written by St. F. Xavier and 
printed by da Bustamente in 1557, five years after 
the author’s death. The next work was the ‘Com- 
pendio Espiritual da Vida Christa,’ by Don Gaspar 
de Leao Pereira, the first Archbishop of Goa, 
printed by Joao Quinquenio in 1561, and re-edited 
in Coimbra by Manuel de Aranjo in 1600. The 
third was the ‘Colloquios,’ by Garcia da Orta. 
Besides the printing press in Goa, the Portuguese 
had introduced three others into Southern India, 
one being in the ancient city of Ambalacatta.”— 
Pp. 103-4, 
Jose da Fonseca’s ‘ Historical Account of 
Goa,’ written by the authority of the Bombay 
Government in connexion with the Indian 
gazetteers, mentions the same book and the 
same date: “The earliest book printed by 
the Jesuits of which any record exists was 
a Catechism composed in 1557 by the great 
Apostle of the Indies for the use of children ” 
{p. 58) 

This is the opinion of Portuguese scholars in 
India. As Dr. Garnett seems to differ from 
them the point is worth further consideration 
from English bibliographers, who can with the 
vast bibliographical resources in England and 
on the Continent discuss it much better than 
we here, who are beyond the reach of large 
libraries. It may be added that English authori- 
ties are at variance on this point of the date of 
the introduction of printing into India and 
about the first book printed in the East. Dr. 
‘Garnett, as we have seen, gives 1561 as the 
date of the first book. Mr. Noel Humphreys, in 
his ‘History of the Artof Printing,’says that ‘the 
Jesuits established the press at Goa as early as 
1563” (p. 206). This is evidently wrong. Mr. 
J. H. Hessels, in his history of typography 
contributed to the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ says that ‘‘ printing was 
established at Goa about 1550” (vol. xxiii. 
p. 686). This also is probably wrong, as is his 
other date about the introduction of printing 
into Bombay, which he gives as 1792. I have 
shown in an article of mine in Hast and West 
for April that the first book was printed in 
Bombay in 1780 by a Parsi named Kershaspji. 
The late Capt. Burton also erroneously gives 
1563 as the date of the first book printed 
in Goa: “Dr. d’Orta printed the first book, 
‘Dialogues on Simples, &c.,’ issued from the 
press in India.—‘ Impresso em Goa por Johanes 
de Endem a x de Abril de 1563 annos’” 
(‘Lyricks of Camoens Translated,’ 1884, vol. ii. 
p. 533). R. P. Karkarta, 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SKASON. 
Messrs. A. & C. BLack’s announcements for 
the coming season include: World Pictures, by 
Mortimer Menpes, text by Dorothy Menpes,— 
The Holy Land, painted by John Fulleylove, 
R.L, and described by the Rev. J. Kelman, 














M.A.,—Egypt, painted and described by R. 
Talbot Kelly,— Around the World through 
Japan, by Walter Del Mar,— Problems in 
Astrophysics, by Miss Agnes M. Clerke, and a 
fourth edition of her History of Astronomy 
during the Nineteenth Century,—The Book of 
Jubilees, edited, with introduction, notes, and 
index, by the Rev. R. H. Charles,—Rich and 
Poor in the New Testament: a Study of the 
Primitive Christian Doctrine of Earthly Pos- 
sessions, by Dr. Orello Cone,—London in the 
Eighteenth Century, by Sir Walter Besant, — 
Banker’s Money, a Supplement to ‘ A Treatise 
on Money,’ by Prof. Shield Nicholson, —a 
new edition of the History of Banking in Scot- 
land, by Andrew W. Kerr,—a second edition of 
a Manual of Theology, by the Dean of Christ 
Church,—Guild Library : The Apostles’ Teach- 
ing, a companion volume to ‘Our Lord’s Teach- 
ing,’ by the Rev. Prof. Paterson ; The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, as illustrating the Christian Life, by 
the Rey. R. Stevenson,—All Astray : the Ad- 
ventures of Two ‘‘ Cherubs,” by Ascott R. Hope, 
—The Pothunters, by P. G. Wodehouse,— 
Who’s Who for 1903,—The Englishwoman’s 
Year- Book and Directory for 1903, — New 
Volumesin Educational Text-Books. Geography: 
Descriptive Geographies from Original Sources, 
edited by Dr. A. J. Herbertson and F. D. Her- 
bertson ; Africa, Asia, Europe, — Geography 
Readers, by L. W. Lyde, M.A.: IVc. British 
Empire ; V. Africa,-— English (Historical) : 
English History from Original Sources, 1399 
to 1485, edited by F. H. Durham; 1660 
to 1715, edited by J. N. Figgis,—History in 
Biography: Vol. II. Edward II. to Richard III., 
by A. M. Greenwood; Vol. IV. James I. to 
James II., by H. Powell,—French : Contes de 
Chevalier, by Mrs. J. G. Frazer ; Mon Livre 
de Lectures, by Madame Charleville,—TIllustrated 
Term Readers (Preparatory and Elementary) : 
Petites Comédies, by Mrs. J. G. Frazer; 
Berthe aux Grands Pieds, a modernized ren- 
dering of a medizval French legend, by Mrs. 
J. G. Frazer; Chevaliers de Wharlemagne, 
modernized renderings of the Chanson de 
Roland, Fiangailles de Roland (Girart de 
Vienne), and Ogier le Danois, by Mrs, J. G. 
Frazer ; Rires et Larmes, Stories of Every-day 
Life, by A. Vessiot ; Contes et Préceptes, true 
stories by Madame Charleville, with simple 
poetry, edited by F. B. Kirkman; Voltaire: 
Mélanges, edited by F. B. Kirkman; Maitre 
Patelin, a modern rendering of the famous farce, 
based upon the editions of the fifteenth century, 
by Mile. Ninet; and Chicot chez Henri de 
Navarre, by Alex. Dumas, edited by A.R. Florian. 

Among Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s forth- 
coming books are: Religion as a Credible Doc- 
trine, by W. H. Mallock,—The Search after 
Truth, Spiritual Religion as compared with 
Dogmatic Theology, by Philalethes,—Forster’s 
Life of Charles Dickens, abridged and revised 
by George Gissing, with numerous portraits, 
illustrations, facsimiles of handwriting, &c., 
—A Memoir of Henry Cary Shuttleworth, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, edited by G. W. E. 
Russell,—The Memoirs of Jacques Casatiova de 
Seingalt, a new edition, with introductions, 
notes, and portraits, two volumes,—Two Years 
with the Remount Commissions, by Harold 
Sessions, F.R.C.V.S., — Rugby Football, by 
Capt. Philip Trevor, —The Cambridge, Ely, and 
King’s Lynn Road, the Highway through the 
Fens, by Charles G. Harper,—Cycle Rides round 
London, ridden, written, and illustrated by 
Charles G. Harper, — The Manufacture of Boots 
and Shoes, by F. Y. Golding,—Naval Efficiency, 
the War-Readiness of the Fleet, by Archibald S. 
Hurd,—Two Masques, by Oswald Crawfurd, 
—The Saxon Saga and other Poems, by William 
Turberville,—two new novels: The Head of 
the Household, by Thomas Cobb; and A 
Romance of the Tuileries, by Francis Gribble,— 
and some new Art Works: Harmony in Colour, 
by James Ward; Modelling, a Guide for 
Teachers and Students, by E. Lanteri ; Pottery, 





a Practical Handbook for Art Teachers and 
Students, by Richard Lunn ; Stained Glass, by 
Lewis F. Day ; The Art of Shading, by William 
Mann ; Plant and Floral Studies, for Designers, 
Art Students, and Craftsmen, by W. G. Paulson 
Townsend ; Geometrical Drawing, by C. T. 
Lindsay; a second volume of Chinese Porcelain, 
by W. G. Gulland, with illustrations, and with 
notes by T. J. Larkin ; Studies in Plant Form and 
Natural Objects, by George Wolliscroft Rhead, 
R.E. (Set 1, Plant Forms; Set 2, Natural 
Objects); Wood-Carving as an Aid to the 
Study of Elementary Art, by F. G. Jackson; 
Design, an Exposition of the Principles and 
Practice of Decoration, by Richard G. Hatton,— 
The ‘‘ Woman’s Library,” illustrated: Vol. I. 
Nursery and Sick-Room: Ethical Training of 
Children, by Lady Isabel Matheson ; Practical 
Care of Children, by Dr. Mary Lamport ; 
Nursing, by MissH. F.Gethen ; Vol. II. Educa- 
tion and Professions: Higher Education, by Miss 
Janet Hogarth ; University Life for Women ; 
The Stage, by Mrs. Kendal ; Studio Life, by Mrs. 
Jopling ; Journalism, by Miss Billington ; Vol. ITT. 
Needlework : Dressmaking, by Miss J.E. Davis; 
Embroidery, by Miss Ruth M. Day; Millinery, 
by Miss Clara Hill ; Knitting and Crochet, by 
Mrs. Turnbull and Miss Turnbull; Vol. IV. 
Cookery and Housekeeping, by Mrs. Praga; 
Vol. V. Some Arts and Crafts: Furnishing and 
Decoration, by Miss May Crommelin and Mrs. 
Caroline Shaw; Enamelling, by Miss Halle ; 
Spinning and Weaving, by Miss Clive Bayley ; 
Wood-Carving, by Miss M. E. Reeks, Assistant 
Teacher at the School of Art Wood-Carving, 
South Kensington; Bookbinding, by Mrs. 
Theodore McKenna; Vol. VI. The Lighter 
Branches of Agriculture, introduction by Lady 
Warwick: Market Gardening and Fruit-Grow- 
ing, Poultry Farming, Marketing, and Women’s 
Settlements, by Miss Edith Bradley ; Dairying 
and Bee-Keeping, by Miss La Mothe,-—the 
‘* Biographical Edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens,” —an édition de luxe of the Works and 
Life of Charles Dickens; in the complete 
Christmas Stories from Household Words and 
All the Year Round, edited by Charles Dickens ; 
A House to Let; The Holly Tree Inn; The 
Haunted House. 

The announcements of Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. comprise : Social Germany in 
the Days of Luther, translated by A. Vandam, 
with an introduction by Herbert Fisher,— 
Tolstoi and Dostojevski, a study by Merej- 
kowski,—La Bruyere and Vauvenargues, cha- 
racters, reflections, and maxims selected and 
translated by Elizabeth Lee,—Contemporary 
France, 1870-1900, by G. Hanotaux, —The 
Campaign of Adowa, and the Rise of 
Menelik, by G. F. H. Berkeley, with maps, 
—Constable and his Influence on Landscape 
Painting, by C. J. Holmes,— The Shroud 
of Christ, by P. Vignon, D.Sc. (Fr.), fully 
illustrated,—Borrowed Plumes, by Owen Sea- 
man,—Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns, by 
Admiral Sir William Kennedy,—A Patrick’s 
Day Hunt, by E. 2. Somerville and Martin 
Ross,—Dress Cutting, Drafting, and French 
Pattern Modelling, by M. Prince Browne, 
—The Prevention of Disease, translated from 
the German and edited, with introduction, 
by H. Timbrell Bulstrode,— An English 
Garner: Historical: Tudor Tracts, edited by 
A. F. Pollard ; Stuart Tracts, edited by C. H. 
Firth; Late Stuart Tracts, edited by G. A. 
Aitken ; Geographical: Voyages and Travels, 
mainly of the seventeenth century, edited by 
C. Raymond Beazley ; Social England Illustrated, 
edited by Andrew Lang; Literary: Critical 
Essays and Literary Fragments, edited by 
Churton Collins ; Elizabethan Sonnets, edited 
by Sidney Lee ; Shorter Elizabethan Poems, 
edited by A. H. Bullen; Longer Elizabethan 
Poems, edited by A. H. Bullen ; Fifteenth-Cen- 
tury Prose and Verse, edited by Alfred W. 
Pollard. In Fiction they promise The Wings 
of the Dove, by Henry James ; Park Lane, by 
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Percy White ; The Success of Mark Wyngate, 
by Una Silberrad ; The Star-Gazers, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle ; Castle Omeragh, by F. Frankfort 
Moore ; The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 
by George Gissing ; From a Thatched Cottage, 
by Eleanor Hayden ; ‘‘ Unofficial,” by the Hon. 
Mrs. Walter Forbes ; and Tangled Up in Beulah 
Land, by J. P. Mowbray. 








THE HOHENZOLLERN CANDIDATURE. 
1, Bene’t Place, Cambridge. 

A REVIEWER in your columns finds fault with 
me because, in an article on Bismarck con- 
tributed to the *Encyclopsdia Britannica,’ I 
state that, after 1867, Napoleon was working 
for an alliance with Austria, but ‘‘do not men- 
tion the actual conclusion of the alliance and 
of the military convention based upon it.” 
Surely it is your reviewer who is at fault. A 
comparison of all the published authorities with 
which I am acquainted shows that no treaty of 
alliance was signed and no military convention 
was concluded. I should have thought that the 
inaccuracy of the statements of the Duc de 
Grammont, to which your reviewer, I suppose, 
refers, had been sufficiently shown. May I at the 
same time, for the credit of the work in which my 
article appears, protest against the suggestion 
that I make statements based on the memoirs 
of the King of Roumania without having read 
the book? Accusations of this kind should not 
be made without good reason. In this case the 
ground given is that I do not refer to the inter- 
vention of France in the Spanish question in 
1869. If your reviewer will read the memoirs 
carefully he will see that the French inter- 
vention of that year is scarcely mentioned in 
them. Our knowledge of this event is derived 
chiefly from Benedetti’s memoirs. If he will 
take the trouble to look at the account of these 
events I have given in my life of Bismarck he 
will see that I do not mention it, not because I 
am unaware of the facts, but for the very 
obvious reason that the intervention of 1869 
was not of sufficient importance to find a place 
in ashort article. It is, however, quite incor- 
rect to say, as he does, that I make the concep- 
tion of the Hohenzollern candidature appear to 
date from 1870 instead of from 1869. 

JAMES HEADLAM. 


*,* We regret that we have to maintain and 
to extend and deepen our censure. The inter- 
vention in 1869 of France at Berlin is all-im- 
portant, as it shows why France was not content 
with the withdrawal in 1870 of the Hohenzollern 
candidature, and asked for a promise that it 
should not again be revived. As for the 
military convention, its nature has been made 
known, with full details, by the French general 
who was sent to return the Archduke’s visit to 
Paris ; and it is evident that Mr. Headlam is 
unacquainted with the history of the arrange- 
ment with Austria, as he names a work which 
is wholly out of date, being superseded by the 
later and valuable documents to which we refer, 
and one as to the “‘inaccuracy” of which he 
happens to be right. The fact that the Em- 

ror of Austria stipulated that the war should 

e commenced in May, 1871, as Austria could 
not safely begin a war any later in the year, 
reveals the reason why Bismarck at once re- 
vived the MHohenzollern candidature when 
Austria was unready and unable to move. 
Bismarck in his later years made no secret 
of the source of his information, which, of 
course, was the Hungarian ministry. They 
had to be told; they were against war, and 
they took what they mistakenly thought the 
best means of preventing it. 





Literary Giossip. 

Ar the Bodleian Tercentenary France and 
Italy will be numerously represented, but 
not many Prussians or Austrians will be 
present. The University of Paris will send 





five delegates, among them M. Croiset and 
M. Réville; M. Omont will represent the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, but M. Léopold 
Delisle will not be present, owing to his ad- 
vanced age. M. Monod is expected from the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, along with M. 
Foucher. The Library of the Institut sends 
Dr. Rébelliau ; the Ecole Normale, M. Herr ; 
the Natural History Museum, M. Deniker ; 
and Ste. Genevicve, M. Ruelle. M. P. 
Meyer too is expected. The universities 
of Clermont-Ferrand, Grenoble, Lille, and 
Nancy will also be represented. Dr. Biagi 
will be present on behalf of the Laurentian 
Library ; and, besides the Biblioteca Estense, 
Monte Cassino, the National Library at 
Naples, and the University of Padua will 
send delegates. Count Balzani is also to 
be present. The Vatican, however, has 
chosen an English representative in the 
learned Dominican Dr. Gasquet. Artin 
Pasha and Dr. Moritz are coming from 
Cairo. 


Tue Berlin Academy has chosen Dr. 
Sachau for its representative. Dr. Schwenke 
comes on behalf of the Royal Library. 
Prof. Dieterich, of Giessen, and Dr. F. Leo, 
of Gottingen, are the other Prussian dele- 
gates. Vienna sends Dr. Schipper and 
Freiherr von Schey. Cracow and Gratz also 
mean to be represented. Three Belgisn 
universities are to put in an appearance, 
while two delegates are coming from Den- 
mark and one each from Sweden and 
Norway. 


Tuz United States sends Mr. Whitney, 
from the Boston Public Library ; Harvard 
commissions two of its professors; and 
Cornell, Ann Arbor, Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton will, it is hoped, be represented. 
Canada will have two delegates, the 
Australasian universities four, and India 
will have no fewer than nine. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, has a deputation of three, and, 
besides, Dr. Abbott will represent its library, 
while Prof. Atkinson is coming on behalf 
of the Royal Irish Academy and Mr. Lyster 
for the National Library. The four Scottish 
universities send each two delegates ; and 
the Keeper of the Advocates’ Library and 
the Librarians of the Signet Library and 
of the Public Library are expected to be 
present. 


Tue attendance of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Librarian, the Director of the Fitz- 
william, and five other representatives of 
Cambridge is looked for; Durham sends two 
deputies, London two (Sir E. Busk and its 
Vice-Chancellor), the Victoria University two, 
and so does the University of Wales; while 
Lampeter College and the Chapter of Exeter 
Cathedral each contribute a delegate. From 
the Royal Library at Windsor Mr. Holmes 
is expected, from the Atheneum Club Mr. 
Tedder, from the Rylands Library Mr. 
Guppy, and from the Guildhall Mr. Welch. 
The British Museum sends Lord Crawford, 
Sir E. Thompson, Mr. E. J. L. Scott, and 
Mr. Fortescue. Its President will represent 
the Royal Society, Dr. Payne the College 
of Physicians, Mr. Howse the Surgeons, Sir 
Grant Duff the Asiatic Society, Sir Clements 
Markham the Geographical, Mr. G. Prothero 
the Historical, Mr. G. Macmillan the Hel- 
lenic. Two other publishers are expected, 
Mr. John Murray and Mr. F. Macmillan. 
Judge Willis is coming from the Inner 





Temple, and Mr. Crackanthorpe from Lin. 
coln’s Inn. 


Tue editor of the Mercure de France has 
translated into French Mrs. W. K. Clifford's 
‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,’ and 
the book has just been published in Paris, 


Berort his lamented death, says the 
Nation of New York, Mr. John Fiske pre. 
pared to publish two volumes of ‘ Essays, 
Historical and Literary.’ The themes are 
largely American, but there are essays on 
Milton, Tyndall, and Huxley, and also upon 
evolution. Messrs. Macmillan will publish 
them speedily. 


WE greatly regret to receive news of the 
death, on Friday, the 22nd, of Sir Thomas 
Boyd, till four yearsago the senior partner 
in the firm of Oliver & Boyd, the chief pub- 
lishers in Scotland of school-books. He was 
born in 1818, and at an early age was 
apprenticed to the firm. Subsequently he 
became a partner, and for many years took 
an active share in the business. He also 
distinguished himself in municipal life. It 
was owing greatly to his exertions that the 
numerous hospitals in Edinburgh and its 
neighbourhood for the education of children 
whose parents were in needy circumstances 
were turned into day schools, and he tooka 
large part in securing the erection of a new 
infirmary for his native city. He served 
two terms of office as Lord Provost. 


Dr. R. D. Roserts, of Clare College, is 
returning from Cambridge to London to 
look after the cause of the London Society 
of University Extension. Of course the 
Society has been swallowed up in that 
latter-day Medea’s cauldron, the University 
of London, but the movement persists, and 
Dr. Roberts may be depended on to see that 
it does not languish. 


Tue contents of the volume of essays by 
Prof. William Knight, of St. Andrews, 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin announces, have 
sprung, some of them, from the ‘“ Lowell 
Lectures” delivered by the author in 
Boston, Mass., some time since. 


Tux September number of the An tiquary 
will contain articles on ‘The Mark of the 
Mercians,’ by the Rev. W. Beresford ; ‘ Some 
Italian Inventions,’ by Miss E. CO. Van- 
sittart; ‘Some Hull Merchants’ Marks’ 
(illustrated), by T. Sheppard, F.G.S,; 
‘Medieval Trading Life,’ by Mrs. J. S. 
Robson ; and ‘ Moated Mounds’ (concluded), 
by J. A. Rutter. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
Mr. ©. J. Longman took the chair, and a 
sum of nearly 96/. was voted for the relief 
of fifty-six members and widows of members. 


Tue late William Simpson, R.I., was a 
figure well known in his day. The auto- 
biography he left in manuscript, embellished 
with many drawings painted in the text, 18 
announced by Mr. Fisher Unwin as in 
active preparation. 

Mr. Barinc-Govutp’s new novel ‘Nebo 
the Nailer’ is the outcome of visits to the 
nail-making districts of the Midlands, which 
have taken place at intervals extending over 
many years. The writer has thereby made 
himself familiar with the singularly con- 
trasted lives of these workers. It will be 
issued by Messrs. Cassell. 
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A ure of the late Bret Harte is to be 
written by his intimate friend Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton, who will have at his disposal 
material supplied both by relatives and 
friends. 

Two fresh volumes will shortly be added 
to the ‘‘Haddon Hall Library.” The 
first of these will be ‘Farming,’ by Prof. 
Todd, of Cambridge, and the other ‘ Boat- 
ing,’ by Mr. W. H. Grenfell, M.P., which 
will contain many new features relating to 
aquatics. 

Tur “ Ex-Libris Club Basilea” held its 
first yearly meeting on August 24th. In 
connexion with the meeting an exhibition 
was opened in the Gewerbe-Museum (and is 
to remain open for a few days) of the ex- 
libris collection belonging to the club, and 
also of the copperplate engravings of Jean 
Kaufmann of Lucerne. 

M. Onartet CHINcHOLLE, who died a few 
days ago at the age of fifty-seven, was a 
highly esteemed and able journalist on the 
staff of the Figaro. He was in early life 
secretary and amanuensis of Alexandre 
Dumas pére, and wrote a number of romances 
which have long since passed into oblivion, 
although they enjoyed a certain vogue in 
their day. His name was brought into 
prominence during the Boulanger excite- 
ment, and “le brav’ général”? poured his 
confidences into the ear of the journalist. 
Probably no Frenchman had a more pro- 
found acquaintance with the genesis—and, 
it may be added, the exodus—of Boulangism. 
In 1870 he wrote a one-act farce, ‘ Oncle 
Margottin,’ which had a run of 300 nights 
at the Folies Dramatiques. 

Anone the Parliamentary Papers are, in 
addition to Vol. X., Part I., and Vol. XL., 
Part II., of the Special Education Reports, 
to which we shall return next week, the 
following: Education Board Regulations 
on Museums (6d.); General Reports of 
Inspectors of Science and Art Schools (64d.); 
Education, Ireland, Annual Report (6d.); 
Education, Ireland, Training Colleges, 
Return (1d.) ; Queen’s College, Cork, 
Report (3d.); and one which we mention 
under Science. 








SCIENCE 


Lhe Climates and Baths of Great Britain, 
being the Report of a Committee of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Srverat leading members of our medical 

profession have earned the thanks not only 

of their colleagues, but of their well-to-do 
fellow-countrymen in general. They have 
produced a treatise in two volumes which 
fills a gap in our literature, because, 
though proceeding from professional pens, 
it is one which the layman can read with 
pleasure and instruction, while it is so 

well arranged and written as to be a 

Specimen of creditable literary workman- 

ship. It is noteworthy that many of our 

medical men have been excellent writers, 
and one of them, Sir Thomas Browne, was 

a great master of English etyle. Whoever 

shall read these two volumes will learn much 

about Great Britain which is alike new and 
serviceable. Such a work as this is as little 
open to review, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, as the multiplication table or 





Euclid’s ‘Elements.’ It is a storehouse 
of facts, carefully gathered and as 
carefully sifted and verified. With the 
exception of Braun’s great work on balneo- 
logy, which has been translated into English, 
nothing in our tongue equals the present 
one. Moreover, Braun’s laborious com- 
pilation deals with other countries than 
ours. In 1841 Dr. Granville gave to the 
world three volumes in which the “spas 
and sea-bathing places” of England were 
described with more enthusiasm than 
critical acumen, while Dr. John Macpherson’s 
book on the subject, which appeared many 
years later, and had considerable merits, 
was on too small a scale. The readers 
of the work before us cannot complain of 
lack of accuracy, of scientific precision, or 
of exhaustive statistics. 

The inception of the work dates from 
May 14th, 1889, when it was resolved at a 
Council meeting of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society to appoint a scientific 
committee for investigating important ques- 
tions relating to the climatology and balneo- 
logy of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
committee collected statistics from medical 
practitioners throughout the country, and 
members of it visited and described the more 
notable health resorts. The first volume 
appeared in 1895; the second, which is now 
published, completes the work. Several 
coloured maps add to its usefulness. In 
the preface to the second volume, which is 
signed by Dr. C. Theodore Williams, chair- 
man of the committee, the hope is expressed 
that the varied information set forth in the 
work may prove useful, not only to medical 
men and officers of health, but to civil 
engineers, agriculturists, horticulturists, and 
especially county and district councils; in 
other words, the work has been prepared 
not to enlighten a single class only, but to 
interest and instruct the community. 

There is an omission which is to be 
regretted, but for which the committee can- 
not be blamed. While the climatology of 
England and Ireland is exhaustively dis- 
cussed and illustrated by carefully prepared 
tables, that of Scotland is omitted, owing, 
it is said, to failure in securing ‘“ the neces- 
sary local co-operation.” On the other 
hand, the principal Scottish health resorts 
are depicted, with two exceptions which may 
be due to oversight, the one being Rothesay 
on the Clyde, the other the Bridge of Allan 
near Stirling, both having the reputation of 
being suitable for invalids in winter, while 
the mineral spring at the Bridge of Allan is 
credited, according to Dr. Macpherson, with 
the convenient virtue, for a Scottish water, 
of relieving the form of dyspepsia ‘‘sup- 
posed to be induced by whisky drinking and 
the use of oatmeal.” 

Regarding this work from a literary 
point of view, the reader will be agreeably 
impressed with the high standard of writing 
throughout. Despite the many pens which 
have been at work there is a uniformity in the 
style which is decidedly creditable, and a 
clearness and simplicity of expression which 
make the pages easy reading. Where all 
the writers have acquitted themselves re- 
spectably it is almost invidious to single 
out any for special praise, yet we think that 
the late Dr. W. M. Ord and Mr. Malcolm 
Morris are worthy of marked commendation. 

Dr. Ord and the veteran Dr. Garrod deal 





with the thermal springs of Bath and 
Buxton, both being in the first rank of our 
healing waters. The springs of Bath are 
the most effective, and they are probably 
the oldest in our island; at least the 
Romans, who were good judges in such a 
matter, paid them special attention. After 
enjoying extreme popularity they were 
comparatively neglected during many years, 
but they are again regaining all their 
former attractiveness. 

As Bath is the chief thermal spring in 
England, and as Dr. Ord is one of the few 
English physicians who have visited and 
examined the principal health resorts of 
Germany and Austria, his comments on the 
thermal water of Bath deserve the greater 
attention. Yet they are somewhat dis- 
appointing. He summarizes the opinions 
of Bath physicians, but he omits to set forth 
his own conclusions in detail. He deems it 
probable that the cures are due to drinking 
or bathing in hot water, and states that the 
‘‘ jdea cannot now be entertained ” that “ tel- 
luric heat has in itself any peculiar thera- 
peutic value.” At the end of the chapter he 
asks the question whether, after all, there is 
something in ‘‘ this alleged telluric heat ”’ 
imparting to nitrogen some new qualities 
‘which give a special virtue to the baths.” 
Since he wrote it has been discovered 
that argon is a gas in combination with 
nitrogen, and that helium, one of the 
rarest of metals, is contained in the Bath 
waters. These elements are not found 
in ordinary hot water. Indeed, it is as 
true now as it was in the days of Para- 
celsus that ‘‘no test of mineral waters 
can be found, except the power they exer- 
cise in curing diseases.” Not less true is 
it, as Dr. Cullen wrote at a later date, that 
‘mineral waters often produce cures which 
we in vain attempt to perform by the com- 
binations in our shops.” In a small trea- 
tise on the lime-sulphated waters of Bath, 
Contrexéville, and other places, Dr. John 
Macpherson madeit clear that, if such waters 
possess a medicinal value, they can be taken 
with as much advantage in Bath as abroad. 

When noticing a cyclopzedia such as this 
it is impossible to give a full notion of it 
by quotations of permissible length; but 
before passing from it we must refer 
briefly to the large part of these tomes which 
relates to climatology. Few who have not 
read them can have a clear notion of the 
varieties of climate which may be noted and 
experienced in England and Ireland, and 
in smaller islands near to both. Hence 
the careful account of the Scilly Isles by 
Dr. Howship Dickenson contains a good 
deal that is alike novel and instructive. 
The compiler rightly says that, from a 
medical point of view, they deserve more 
attention than they have yet received. 
Thirty miles from the Land’s End and lying 
in the Atlantic with the Gulf Stream striking 
every corner, the archipelago of Scilly 
can boast of a climate of its own. If Dr. 
Johnson had visited it he would have pro- 
nounced the largest member of the group 
even more treeless than Scotland, while he 
would have been astounded to see growing 
in the open air in the gardens on the small 
island of Tresco every exotic plant which 
Mr. Thrale could keep alive in his hot- 
houses. The temperature is higher than in 
other parts of England; in January it is 
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7° higher than in or near London. Yet 
consumption is common and fatal in these 
islands, while other maladies of the chest 
are infrequent there. The deaths attri- 
butable to the diseases of the respiratory 
organs, other than consumption, are at the 
rate of 1°59 per thousand in the year in 
Scilly, whereas the rate for all England is 
3°76 per thousand. Ina work such as this 
statistical information mainly is supplied. 
As regards the Scilly Islands, we may 
supplement the facts by adding that an 
invalid will find life there so dull and 
depressing as to be tempted to forego 
advantages to bodily health, and choose a 
spot where the daily round is somewhat less 
monotonous. 

Whoever studies these volumes will be 
surprised to learn how much may be enjoyed 
in our country in the shape of attractive and 
curative health resorts that it is generally 
supposed can be found on the Continent 
alone. Yet the organization which pre- 
vails at the famous baths and springs of 
Germany, France, and Austria is the one 
thing needful which is lacking at home. 
Even the medical training of our advisers 
does not include that thorough teaching of 
balneology which is enjoyed by their foreign 
brethren. At foreign spas an important 
part of the treatment consists in appropriate 
diet, while at home the patients who drink 
mineral waters or bathe in them follow 
their own fancy usually in eating and drink- 
ing. Neither do they always recognize the 
prudence of taking professional advice before 
drinking mineral waters, which are really 
medicines, and sometimes very potent ones. 








AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 


Upland Game Birds, by Edwyn Sandys and 
T. S. Van Dyke (New York, the Macmillan 
Company), is a further volume of ‘‘The American 
Sportsman’s Library,” two volumes of which 
we recently noticed, and is freely illustrated. 
The sport afforded by the various species known 
as quail in America, the grouse of sorts, the wild 
turkey, &c., is fairly described, and for the 
**tenderfoot ” the book should be useful, for 
Mr. Sandys narrates for his benefit all sorts of 
**smart”’ tricks which are practised by a certain 
—and, we fear, a large—class of American ‘‘gun- 
ners.” The style of writing is conversational 
and decidedly slangy, while, to add a little tone, 
a scientific name of each species, followed by 
a description, precedes the narrative portion. 
Mr. Van Dyke’s share is small, and relates to 
the quail and grouse of the Pacific coast ; it is 
not at all objectionable. 


In The Birds of North and Middle America, 
Part I, by Robert Ridgway (Bulletin No. 50, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington), we have 
the first instalment of a work which pro- 
mises to be monumental in more senses than 
one, for this volume of upwards of 700 pages 
treats only of the finches (Fringillide). The 
work of the Curator of the Division of Birds at 
Washington is always conscientious, but in these 
columns it is impossible to do more than notice 
a book which consists entirely of technical 
descriptions and long tables of synonymy, and 
is, in fact, a monograph on 389 species and sub- 
species belonging to a single family as repre- 
sented in portions of the New World. Black- 
and-white illustrations are given of the bills, 
wings, tails, and feet in the various genera, and 
the economy of space commands our admiration. 
Mr. Ridgway would not have begun his work 
with any family of the highly organized Pas- 
seres but for the fact that the lower—and 
larger—birds were not available for study, 





owing to ashort-sighted and niggardly Congress, 
which has for a long time turned a deaf ear to 
applications for suitable buildings. So says a 
writer in the Auk, and we are sorry to hear 
complaints from the other side of the water of 
a state of affairs with which we are only too well 
acquainted in Europe. There are some 3,000 
species of birds already known in America, from 
the extremest north down to the Isthmus of 
Panama, the West Indies, and the Galapagos 
group, and we may congratulate the author upon 
having satisfactorily disposed of more than a 
tenth of the grand total. 

A Review of the Larks of the Genus Otocoris, 
by Harry C. Oberholser, is No. 1271 from the 
Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum ; and No. 1274 from the same pub- 
lication contains Descriptions of Three New Birds 
from the Southern United States, by Edgar A. 
Mearns. Both are good in their way, and 
Mr. Oberholser’s maps of the distribution of 
the shore-larks will be serviceable to students, 
but both these pamphlets are purely technical. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Rev. T. E. R. Phillips, F.R.A.S., com- 
municates to this month’s number of the 
Observatory some interesting observations of the 
red spot on Jupiter which have been obtained 
by him at Croydon. A dark spot which was 
first noticed last year at the south edge of the 
south equatorial belt, and afterwards extended 
across the south tropical zone and joined the 
south temperate belt, seems in the present 
summer to have passed (at least the greater 
part of it) from the eastern to the western side 
of the great red spot, having been temporarily 
diverted thereby to a more southern position 
and then regained its former latitude. He also 
notes an apparent recent acceleration in the 
velocity of the red spot. 


THE theatre of the former School of Mines at 
Jermyn Street has been boarded over and the 
upper part made an office for the Geological 
Survey, while the lower portion is used as a 
store-room. So disappears the scene of many 
brilliant lectures by Owen, Tyndall, Huxley, 
and other celebrated men. It is curious that, 
while everybody advocates technical education, 
theScienceand Art Department has beenallowed, 
almost without protest, except from the late 
Dr. Percy, to destroy gradually and bit by bit 
the one thoroughly efficient technical school 
that London possessed. The triumph of the 
Department is now complete : the collections in 
the museum have been scattered, and the school 
as it was in the days of its glory has ceased 
to be. 

THE planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 25th prox., and 
will be visible in the evening during the 
greater part of the month. Venus is bright in 
the morning, rising about three o’clock, a little 
later each day; she enters Leo early next 
month, and passes very near Regulus on the 
12th. Mars rises earlier, being in Cancer, 
moving easterly. Jupiter is in Capricornus, 
and will be due south at ten o’clock in the 
evening on the 3rd prox., and at nine o’clock 
on the 17th. Saturn is in the eastern part of 
Sagittarius, nearly due west of Jupiter ; about 
the middle of next month he sets at midnight, 
and he will be in conjunction with the moon on 
the evening of the 12th. 

THE jubilee of the formation of the now 
flourishing North of England Institute of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers will be celebrated in 
Newcastle - upon-Tyne on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 16th. The proceedings will commence in 
the afternoon with a reception in the Wood 
Memorial Hall, when the president, Sir Lindsay 
Wood, Bart., will deliver an address ; later, a 
conversazione will be held in the Hancock 
Museum. In conjunction with the foregoing 





the Institution of Mining Engineers hold their 
thirteenth annual general meeting on Septem. 
ber 17th and two following days. A number 
of papers are down for reading, and the 
customary arrangements have been made for 
excursions and visits to collieries and works in 
the district. 

THE useful ‘ British Rainfall, 1901,’ made its 
appearance this week, and for the first time 
under the new joint editorship, which includes | 
Dr. H. R. Mill, F.R.S.E. The issue is scarcely 
earlier than last year, although the editors were 
hopeful of reverting to July as the normal date 
of publication. Dr. Mill discusses at length the 
average rainfall of the decades 1880-89 and 
1890-99. For the former, England and Wales | 
and Ireland had virtually average rainfall, but | 
Scotland was deficient by three per cent.; in — 
1890-99 the rainfall of England and Wales was 
deficient by seven per cent., that of Scotland was 
normal, while Ireland had a deficiency of two 
per cent. The maps of monthly rainfall show 
that in September, 1901, Great Britain was 
extremely dry and Ireland very wet. However, 
1901 was relatively a dry year in every division 
of the British Isles, the mean of all stations 
working out at an average deficiency of ten 
per cent. The record contains the annual values 
for 3,506 observing stations, five more than on 
any previous occasion, and the loyalty of the 
observers to the demands of the organization is 
most creditable. There seems to have been a 
regrettable falling-off in the voluntary contri- 
butions towards the expenses, amounting thus 
far to about ten per cent. of the total income 
available for work in 1902. It is to be hoped 
that this shrinkage is only of a temporary 
character. 


Tue concluding part of Mr. Inigo Trigg’s 
work on ‘ The Formal Gardens of England and 
Scotland’ will be shortly issued to the sub- 
scribers by Mr. Batsford. 


Amone new Parliamentary Papers is the 
Government Laboratory Report for 1901-2 (3d.). 


Str Martin Conway’s new work, ‘ Acon- 
cagua and Tierra del Fuego,’ a book of climb- 
ing, travel, and exploration, will be issued by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on September 12th. 


Tue administrator of the Ecole Polytechnique 
in Paris, Major Albert de Rochas d’Aiglun, has 
now definitively resigned his office, so as to be 
free to devote himself exclusively to his scien- 
tific studies. It is well known that M. de 
Rochas for many years has been actively en- 
gaged in psychical research. He is the author 
of ‘Les Etats Profonds de l’Hypnose,’ ‘Les 
Frontitres de la Science,’ ‘Les Etats Super- | 
ficiels de 1’ Hypnose,’ ‘L’Extériorisation de laSen- 
sibilité,’ and ‘ La Lévitation|]du Corps Humain.’ 
For the last fifteen years he has edited the 
Revue du Cercle Militaire. He intends now to 
withdraw from all public life and retire to his 
country estate at Agnélus in Dauphiné, where 
his family had landed possessions in the fif- 
teenth century, and where he will complete a 
new work which he has long had in hand. 








FINE ARTS 
Giotto. By F. Mason Perkins. ‘Great 
Masters Series.” (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Perkins writes of Giotto with an 


enthusiasm which is evidently so genuine 
and so intense that it goes far to atone for 
a tendency to dogmatize on insufficient 
grounds, and to anathematize in tones that 
are more vehement than authoritative those 
who have not had the good fortune to 
arrive at precisely the same conclusions 
as himself. He owns with frankness 
and modesty that the views he propounds 
are not primarily his own; that he has 
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adopted Mr. Berenson’s conclusions from 
beginning to end. Probably he could 
not have done better, and having been at 
the pains to understand those opinions 
thoroughly, to absorb and assimilate them 
entirely, so that they have become his 
own, he has been able to produce a far 
more valuable contribution to the study of 
Italian art than if he had had the preten- 
sion to approach the subject quite indepen- 
dently. It is only in the manner of stating 
certain highly problematic and controversial 

oints that his readers could have wished Mr. 
Perkins had shown rather more tolerance 
to those whose difference of opinion is not 
necessarily due to perversity. 

In the sketch he furnishes of the fore- 
runners of Giotto Mr. Perkins quite rightly 
emphasizes the importance of the Roman 
school, and the evidences of their activity in 
theupper church of Assisi which Cavalcaselle 
was the first to point out. But while we 
quite agree inseeinga far more advanced and 
cultivated art in the Neo-classic productions 
of the Roman school, it is not, we think, 
necessary to overlook, as Mr. Perkins does, 
the traces of a native Tuscan style more 
barbaric, but more instinct with dramatic 
power and the feeling for life—a style which 
may reasonably be associated with the name 
of Cimabue, and which is seen in the frescoes 
of the transepts at Assisi. These are con- 
nected by many morphological details with 
various altarpieces which possess common 
characteristics and which there is no suffi- 
cient reason for depriving of their traditional 
ascription to Cimabue. 

In dealing with Giotto’s work at Rome, to 
the extreme importance of which he quite 
justifiably calls attention, the author appears 
to have consulted again the Martirologio and 
Necrologium quoted by Baldinucci, and he 
points out that the date of 1298 usually 
assumed for the altarpiece now in the sacristy 
of St. Peter’s rests on no documentary 
evidence. It is recorded that the mosaic 
of the Navicella was executed in that 
year, and we know that the fresco of 
Boniface VIII. in St. John Lateran belongs 
to the year 1300. On these grounds it 
has hitherto been assumed that the altar- 
piece was the result of the same visit to 
Rome. However, since Cardinal Stefaneschi, 
for whom the altarpiece was executed, was 
made a cardinal in 1295, it is certainly 
possible that the work was undertaken at 
an earlier date, though the assumption of 
two, or even three, separate visits to Rome 
within such a short space of time does 
not seem inherently very probable. Such 
al assumption is, however, to some extent 
necessitated by the view which Mr. 
Perkins adopts of the chronology of the 
frescoes by Giotto at Assisi—namely, that 
they are all subsequent to the altarpiece of 
St. Peter’s, and that the frescoes of the lower 
church are earlier than those of the upper. 
The more usually accepted view is that the 
frescoes of the upper church are the earliest 
of Giotto’s important works, that after 
executing these he went to Rome, while 
the frescoes of the lower church were exe- 
euted on his return from Rome in 1300 
and previous to his taking up his residence 
in Padua in 1306. It is difficult to avoid 
thinking that this explains the known facts 
and the ascertained dates of Giotto’s life 
more readily than the theory put forward by 





Mr. Perkins. That theory, indeed, requires 
its supporters to make several very diffi- 
cult admissions. In the first place, the 
frescoes of the upper church display in the 
details of form—the types of the heads and 
the articulations of the limbs, for instance— 
a much closer similarity with the works of 
Giotto’s predecessors in the same church 
than any other remaining works by Giotto. 
This is explained by Mr. Perkins as the 
result of a complete repainting at a very 
early date. Such a repainting of frescoes 
almost immediately after their execution is, 
to say the least of it, almost unknown in 
the history of Italian art, and it has also to 
be assumed that the artist who repainted them 
actually went back to pre-Giottesque types, 
and imparted tothe wholean archaic air which 
the original work lacked. When it is con- 
sidered how complete and rapid was the 
adoption of Giotto’s style throughout Italy 
this becomes an additional difficulty. Then, 
again, if we turn our attention to such 
essential matters as composition, which we 
may suppose to have been left unchanged 
by the restorer, we find, as it seems to us, 
a less perfect mastery in the management 
of groups of figures, a less perfect sense of 
muvement, less balance and less repose, and 
above all a more hesitating sense of scale and 
proportion in the frescoes of the upper church 
than in those of the lower church. Compare, 
for instance, the masterly composition of 
the ‘ Crucifixion,’ reproduced on p. 58, which 
Mr. Perkins would assign to Giotto’s earlier 
activity, with the composition of the 
‘St. Francis honoured by a Citizen of 
Assisi’ (p. 76), in which disproportions 
of the extremities and imperfectly grasped 
relations of the figures to one another and 
to the picture space are conspicuous. 

However, it must beadmitted that the whole 
problem of what part of the frescoes in the 
upper church is due to Giotto’s own hand is 
one of extreme difficulty. Mr. Perkins’s 
solution, with all the assumptions it demands, 
may be the only one which will explain the 
existing appearances ; but it is misleading 
to state as he does that the frescoes in the 
right transept of the lower church are “ with- 
out doubt” the earliest of Giotto’s works at 
Assisi. Until there is a much more con- 
siderable consensus of opinion in favour of 
his view the attitude of doubting remains 
a healthy and desirable one. 

Fortunately the greater part of Giotto’s 
work does not open up any such thorny 
problems, and wherever controversy is laid 
aside Mr. Perkins’s enthusiastic appreciation 
is adequately and justly expressed, while 
his statements of fact show how carefully 
he has consulted original authorities and 
checked for himself currently accepted data. 

In the list of Giotto’s works Mr. Perkins 
follows exactly that supplied by Mr. Beren- 
son, except that he leaves out the two very 
early panels at Munich which Mr. Beren- 
son attributes to the master. Mr. Perkins 
admits that he has not seen the small panel 
at Alnwick Oastle which hangs very high 
up; had either he or Mr. Berenson had the 
opportunity of examining it at close quarters 
we think that both would agree that it is 
quite unworthy of the master. Itis pleasant 
to see that our author relegates to Taddeo 
Gaddi the famous ‘ Coronation of the Virgin’ 
in the sacristy of Sta. Croce, which has done 
more than anything else to damage Giotto’s 





reputation and was the excuse for Rumohr’s 
vehement diatribe. 








Hine-Grt Gossiy, 

Tue Royal Society’s gallery of paintings has 
received the addition of a portrait of the late 
Mr. Thomas Graham, F.R.S., by Mr. G. F. 
Watts. 


THis autumn Messrs. Dickinson, of New 
Bond Street, will issue a work on ‘ The Stuarts, 
illustrated by Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Century Art,’ by Mr. J. J. Foster, 
whose book on British miniature painters was 
published some three years ago. The work is 
in two volumes, and will contain 220 illustra- 
tions, of which over 160 are photogravures, 13 
original etchings, and the remainder litho- 
graphs (some in colour), facsimile letters, &c. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co. have arranged to 
publish a new fine-art work entitled ‘The 
Book of the Cat,’ which will be written by Miss 
Frances Simpson and published in monthly 
parts, commencing September 25th. It will 
be illustrated by coloured plates prepared from 
original pictures and from photographs and 
drawings. Part I. will contain a picture of 
a Persian cat, from a painting by Madame 
Renner, drawn for the work. 

Tue Genealogical Magazine for September 
will contain, among others, the following 
articles: ‘The Arms of Maltravers,’ illustrated ; 
‘The Arms of the English Royal Family’; and 
‘The Reform of the College and Offices of 
Arms.’ 

THE autumn Salon (La Société du Salon 
d’Automne), to which we have previously 
referred more than once, is gradually taking a 
definite shape, and at the recent general meet- 
ing the following committee was constituted. 
Painting: MM. Abel Truchet, Aman-Jean, 
Adler, Auburtin, Besson, Desvaliéres, Lopis- 
gich, Olive, Louis Picard, Ravanne, Weéry, 
Willette; Sculpture: MM. Gustave Michel, 
Masseau, Camille Lefevre, Gasq, Laporte, 
Blairsy ; Engraving: MM. Lepére, Manuel 
Robbe ; Architecture : MM. Tronchet, Plumet ; 
Art Critics: MM. Camille Mauclair, Henri 
Frantz, Frantz Jourdain, Yvanhoé Ramboson, 
Edouard Saradin. The honorary presidents of 
the committee of organization are MM. Eugéne 
Carriére and Abel Besnard ; the general secre- 
tary, M. Lopisgich ; and the treasurer, M. Abel 
Truchet. 

Tur Egyptian section of the Louvre has just 
been extensively reorganized, and four new 
rooms have been added, under the direction of 
M. Georges Bénédite. The work of reorganiza- 
tion has been going on since 1896, and in the 
four new rooms the exhibits have been grouped 
into divisions, such as ‘* Mobilier Funéraire,” 
objects of industrial art, sculpture, &., of the 
human figure, and bronzes and bijoux The 
third room contains many objects of the 
highest interest and importance, notably a 
beautiful figure of a seated scribe (‘ Le Scribe 
accroupi’) with implements of his calling, and 
a statuette in coloured wood known as ‘ La Por- 
teuse d’Offrandes.’ 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘Carmen’; ‘ Faust’; ‘ Pagliacci’; 
* Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 
QuEEN’s HALL —Promenade Concerts. 


THe autumn season of opera in English 
at Covent Garden at cheap prices, which 
commenced on Monday, will naturally be 
watched with considerable interest by those 
who desire to see opera permanently estab- 
lished in London. During the last century 
various attempts were made to interest the 
public; and of these the London seasons 
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from 1875 down to 1887, undertaken by the 
enterprising impresario Carl Rosa, were the 
most serious and the most promising. The 
right man had come to the fore, and expec- 
tation ran high. It was he who produced 
‘The Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
‘ Aida,’ ‘Carmen,’ and other interesting 
operas for the first time in English, while 
up to the last he encouraged native com- 

osers, although most of the works which 

e commissioned them to write brought littie 
money into the treasury. After the sudden 
death of Rosa in 1889 the London seasons 
of the Carl Rosa Company became less 
frequent and less important. The Moody- 
Manners Company hasarranged with Messrs. 
Frank Rendle and Neil Forsyth to give per- 
formances for over five weeks. During the 
dull autumn months would have seemed a 
more suitable time. The first three nights, 
anyhow, have drawn full houses, but first 
performances, of course, stand the best 
chance. We wish the scheme every suc- 
cess, and shall, therefore, be only too glad 
to find that our doubts are unfounded. In 
the selection of works the management has 
shown discretion. Wagner is represented 
by three popular operas: ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ and ‘ Siegfried.’ ‘Tristan’ is 
on the list, but, at any rate as regards 
the orchestra, it may prove a somewhat 
risky experiment. In comparison with 
Wagner the operas by Balfe, Wallace, 
and Benedict which are announced seem 
somewhat behind date; but one must not 
judge of other people’s tastes by one’s 
own. ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ born two years 
before ‘Tannhiuser,’ has its followers, 
even in Germany, up to the present day. 

‘Carmen’ was produced on Monday, 
with Mile. Zélie de Lussan, who, since she 
assumed the title réle at Covent Garden 
fourteen years ago, has been recognized as 
one of the most intelligent and sympathetic 
impersonators of the wayward heroine. Mr. 
Philip Brozel as Don José sang well; he 
seemed, indeed, to pay more attention to 
his singing than to his acting. 

On Tuesday Madame Fanny Moody ap- 
peared as Marguerite in ‘Faust’; her 
reading was artistic and effective, and she 
did not seem to be making points. She 
manages her voice with skill, and though it 
may have lost something of its early fresh- 
ness, it has gained in volume. Mr. John 
Coates as Faust sang with power, feeling, 
and pure intonation. Mr. Charles Manners 
as Mephistopheles was excellent, though 
perhaps the habit of appearing before pro- 
vincial audiences has led him here and there 
to over-accentuate certain moments calculated 
to excite laughter or call forth applause. 
The chorus is especially praiseworthy. It 
will, in fact, form one of the main attractions 
of the season. The voices are strong and 
bright, and the singing shows good will on 
the part of the vocalists and good training 
on the part of the chorus master; the men’s 
voices contrast most favourably with those 
of the Italian season. The choral singing 
in the fourth act of ‘ Faust’ deserves special 
mention; at the opening there was the 
requisite vigour, while in the prayer at the 
close there was a pianissimo which would 
have satisfied even Berlioz. The short waits 
between the acts will be duly appreciated, 
and it may be further suggested that encores 
should Le strictly declined. The strong 





attempt to encore the soldiers’ chorus in 

‘ Faust’ was certainly resisted, but, as was 
roved on Monday, the evil practice has not 
een abolished. 

On Wednesday evening an excellent per- 
formance of ‘ Pagliacci,’ with Miss Anna 
Hickisch as Nedda, Mr. Philip Brozel as 
Canio, and Mr. William Dever as the 
Clown, was followed by ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ in which Madame Blanche Marchesi 
was the Santuzza. In her recitals this lady 
has often displayed dramatic power which 
suggested the stage as the fitting place for 
its exercise and development. Her imper- 
sonation of the ill-fated maiden showed 
skill and fervour, but the art was not 
always sufficiently concealed, while her 
general bearing was that of a tragedy queen 
rather than of a village maiden. 

The Promenade Concerts commenced last 
Saturday, but the programme on_ that 
evening contained nothing which calls for 
special notice. Monday was devoted to 
Wagner, and the programme commenced 
with the Overture to ‘ Die Feen,’ a work of 
little musical, but of great historic interest ; 
if any one could have heard it in 1833, when 
it was written—the opera was never pro- 
duced during Wagner’s lifetime—and had 
been bold enough to prophesy that the 
composer would be one of the wonders of 
the nineteenth century, he would have been 
surely looked upon as a madman. On Tuesday 
evening Mr. Wood introduced Brahms’s 
first orchestral work, the Serenade in pv, 
Op. 11, in which the composer, like Beet- 
hoven before him, was not ashamed to 
show how strongly he had been influenced 
by his illustrious predecessors. The work- 
manship is good, but, with the exception 
of the two Menuets, in which Brahms 
appears in his true colours, the music 
is seldom convincing, while at times 
it is dull; the slow movement is of 
inordinate length, a fact rendered all the 
more prominent by the slow rate adopted 
by Mr. Wood. The same programme 
included Schubert’s First Symphony, written 
when he was a boy. There is no more fas- 
cinating study than to trace ab ovo the 
development of a composer’s genius; as 
regards the general public, however, we 
fancy they are content to hear the works 
in which he shows himself at his greatest. 
On the following evening there was another 
early work of a great composer. This was 
Tschaikowsky’s First Symphony in G minor, 
which as yet had not been heard in London. 
The first two movements bear superscrip- 
tions: ‘Dreams on the High-road in 
Winter’ and ‘Dreary Land — Land of 
Mists.’ The colouring and the general 
atmosphere in both movements are attrac- 
tive, but the music represents Tschaikowsky 
at too early a stage to be really represen- 
tative, although there are some interesting 
foreshadowings; the second, the best of the 
four movements, is romantic, though of 
somewhat indefinite character. The Scherzo 
is weak, and the Finale, containing some 
clever writing, is, however, laboured and 
patchy. The performance was commendable, 
though not first-rate. The programme in- 
cluded Schubert’s Second Symphony. Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies sang Tschaikowsky’s fine 
‘Pilgrim’s Song’ with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 











NEW MUSIC, 


WE have received from Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipzig, Technical Studies for the Piano. 
forte, by Louis Plaidy, a revised and augmented 
edition by Karl Klindworth. The names of 
author and reviser are known throughout the 
musical world ; to praise them is superfluous, 
The printing is clear, and all the studies are 
most carefully fingered. The _ introducto 
remarks (in German and English) should not 
be passed over ; the best technical studies, jf 
proper use be not made of them, may do little 
good and much harm.—Bach: Aria mit 30 
Veriinderungen fiir Pianoforte zum Konzert. 
vortrag. Edited by Karl Klindworth.—The 
composer wrote these wonderful variations, 
known as the ‘Goldberg,’ for a harpsichord 
with two keyboards ; such an instrument at the 
present day is, however, rare, so that this clever 
transcription for pianoforte will be welcome — 
A, E. M. Grétry: Danses Villageoises. Tran. 
scribed for Pianoforte by Arthur de Greef,— 
These fresh, charming movements, selected 
from various operas, are skilfully and effectively 
presented by a pianist of note. The French 
composer’s music may sound simple to modem 
ears, but it offers a welcome contrast to the 
rhythmic complications and artificial melodies 
and harmonies so common at the present day. 
The art has made progress in many directions, 
but the tendency even of great composers 
towards complexity is nob to be praised for its 
own sake.—Zweite Sonate fiir Clavier und 
Violine. Von Ferruccio Busoni. Op. 36a,— 
This is an interesting work. A high level of 
thought is maintained throughout the music, 
and the writing displays skill of no ordinary 
kind. The influence of Brahms and also Liszt 
is distinctly felt. The music seems at times too 
rhapsodical ; at other times it savours of art 
rather than nature. The composer, however, 
is in earnest, and his sonata, which demands 
able interpreters, cannot properly be judged 
from paper.— Walzer in Es dur und As dur and 
Mazurka in A dur, by Frederick Chopin, are 
three small pieces hitherto unpublished, printed 
from autographs in the possession of Joseph 
Elsner, Chopin's teacher. They are of historic 
interest ; the mazurka is a slightly different 
and apparently earlier version of the one 
published as Op. 7, No. 2.—Pan im Busch, 
Tanzspiel in einem Aufzuge. Musik von Felix 
Mott]. Arranged from the Orchestral Score by 
the Composer. Nos. 1-5.—The music of these 
little pieces is graceful and picturesque. The 
transcriptions are cleverly effected ; for all that, 
one can tell that they were not originally 
written for the pianoforte, even without the 
score indications which, to those who can 
mentally supply the various tone-colours, give 
colour to the music. — Drei mythologische 
Scenen und Scherzo fiir Pianoforte. Von E. R. 
Kroeger.—These four pieces are refined, bril- 
liant, and generally interesting. The composer 
is evidently a pianist who thoroughly under- 
stands how to write for his instrument ; the 
music is made, perhaps, rather than inspired, 
but well made.—Roseen Dhu: an Irish Vocal 
Suite. Lyrics by Alfred Perceval Graves. 
Adapted from Old Irish Airs by Michele 
Esposito. Op. 49.—The poems are charming, 
while quaint melodies are enhanced by clever 
accompaniments. 








Musical Gossiy. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death of our old 
contributor Sir Campbell Clarke. He began 
life as an assistant in the library of the British 
Museum, where his tastes attracted him to the 
musical portion of the collection, and he was 
eventually put in charge of it. While holding 
this position he succeeded Chorley, on his 
retirement, in the charge of the musical columns 
of this paper. In 1870 he married a daughter 
of J. M. Levy, of the Daily Telegraph, and, 
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i wing from the Museum and this journal, 
ge aa Telegraph's chief Paris corre- 
spondent, & position he held with much success 
till hisdeath, He served on the musical jury 
at the Exhibition of 1889, and was rewarded by 
peing made an officer of the Lagion of Honour. 
In 1897 he was knighted. 

Messrs. Broapwoop & Sons announce a 
series of twelve chamber concerts at St. James's 
Hall on the evenings of November 6th and 20th, 
December 4th and 18th, January 8th, 15th, and 
90th, February 12th and 26th, March 12th and 
96th, and April 2nd. The concerts “ will be so 
arranged as to last not longer than an hour and 
a half,” quite long enough for all who mean to 
listen attentively. 

We regret to hear of the death in his sixty- 
second year of Ernst Wilhelm Fritsch, the 
well-known Leipzig publisher, and editor of the 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt. Fritsch was one of 
Wagner's staunchest champions, and the ten 
volumes of the master’s literary writings were 
published by his firm. 

Tue series of ten Philharmonic Subscription 
Concerts at Berlin, under the direction of Herr 
Nikisch, will commence on October 13th. 
Among the novelties announced are Wein- 
gartner’s Second Symphony, one by the Russian 
composer Belaieff, and Vincent d’Indy’s ‘Médée’ 
Suite. The programmes will include Liszt’s 
‘Ideale,’ Bruckner’s Second Symphony, and 
Strauss’s ‘Heldenleben.’ We wonder why the 
last-named work has not yet been given in 
London. 

Tue house at Diisseldorf in which Mendelssohn 
composed his ‘St. Paul,’in 1833, and on which 
had been placed a tablet commemorating that 
event, is about to be demolished. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. English Opera, 8, Coyent Garden. 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 


Tves. 
Weo. 
Tuvns. English Opera, 8, Covent Garden. 
Fat. 

— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall 


Sar. English Opera, 2 and 8, Covent Garden. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


HayMARKET.—‘ There's Many a Slip,’ a Version of ‘La 
— Dames’ of Scribe and Legouvé. By Robert 
Marshall. 


Tue production at the Haymarket of a 
new rendering of ‘The Ladies’ Battle’ is a 
curious and not too promising experiment. 
The opening of the house by the regular 
management in the middle of August is 
in itself an event unprecedented, we fancy, 
in its annals, and the attempt to treat 
as a standard work and to mount for a 
run one of the most characteristic works of 
Scribe and Legouvé, the dramatists most 
vehemently decried by the latest school of 
criticism, is not wanting in courage. The 
result may best be described as equivocal. 
It is so far successful that the piece was 
received with much favour by the majority 
of alarge audience, furnishing thus a pledge 
that time will be found for the prepara- 
tion and rehearsal of Capt. Marshall’s pro- 
mised novelty. That any one concerned in 
its production will reap therefrom a fresh 
crop of laurels will scarcely be maintained. 


made are neither very significant nor very 
easily to be traced. Their chief object 
appears to have been to reveal in dialogue 
what in the original is given as monologue, 
and though some slight changes of action 


value or significance, either as imparting 
additional vivacity or furnishing further 
illustrations of character. It is difficult, 
indeed, to find any great reason for inter- 
fering with existing versions, which are, in 
fact, little more than translations. Scribe 
was no purveyor of problem plays, and the 
adapter of his work is rarely called upon to 
remove impure suggestions or to modify 
risky situations. In the crusade now waged 
against Scribe this fact might with advan- 
tage be borne in mind and even accounted 
to him for righteousness. On the whole, we 
prefer to see the piece played as it was left 
by the authors. The technique of both, of 
Scribe especially, is marvellous, and their 
workmanship is rarely at fault. It is in the 
bourgeois character of his imagination and 
his sentiments rather than in the conduct of 
his intrigue that Scribe is at fault. Théo- 
phile Gautier calls him, happily enough, 
a sort of bourgeois Marivaux without the 
fantasy. 

In the new rendering what is in the 
original a fair specimen of artificial comedy 
is converted into a hybrid growth of 
sentiment and artifice. It is a weakness 
in ‘La Bataille de Dames’ that Montrichard 
—whose reputation for cleverness is such 
that his arrival causes consternation in the 
minds of every one except the Comtesse 
d’Autreval, his opponent—-‘ will as ten- 
derly be led by the nose as asses are.” 
It is in apparent wantonness, accordingly, 
that this folly is enhanced, and that the 
Countess addresses him virtually in the 
language of the old song, ‘Will you 
walk into my chamber? said the spider 
to the fly,” with the result that the invita- 
tion is immediately and genially accepted. 
Least of all do we like the last scene, 
which closes on the Countess alone on the 
stage at the conclusion of her apparent victory 
and real defeat, throwing off her mask of 
gaiety and unconcern, and bursting into 
tears. The opportunity thus furnished the 
actress is dearly purchased, since, instead of 
the relief and exhilaration formerly felt, the 
audience is left with a sense of defeat and 
disappointment. Once more, though in a 
different way, the lesson we are unwearying 
in preaching is enforced, that if French 
pieces will not suit as they are devised and 
written, tinkering with them is of no avail. 
Miss Winifred Emery plays the Countess 
with her usual mixture of tenderness and 
delicacy, Mr. Cyril Maude treats Gustave 
de Grignon as a character part, and Mr. 
H. B. Irving is excellent as Montrichard. 
Strange to say in a Haymarket performance, 
the two lovers are weakly and unintelli- 
gently presented. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


God’s Scourge: a Drama in Four Acts. By 
Moreton Hall. (Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Moreton 
Hall has selected Attila for the subject of a four- 
act tragedy in verse, a choice in which he was 
anticipated by Pierre Corneille. In neither 
case has the result been satisfactory. The 
earlier piece, in which Mlle. Moliére played 
Flavie, has all but disappeared from the boards 
which the latter is little likely to mount. 
Mr. Hall introduces the treacherous embassy 
from Theodosius to Attila, and the attempted 
murder of the latter. The death of the 
monarch is due to accident, a dagger on 
which Ildica, the daughter of Priscus the his- 


as a means of defence, penetrating his breast. 
Other people introduced are Priscus himself, 
Pulcheria, Marcian, and Anatolius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, all of them characters con- 
spicuous in history. A chief agent in the tragedy 
is Adrian, described as a Christian fanatic, who 
—when his efforts to secure possession of IIdica, 
for whom he burns with unholy fires, result in 
her death—turns renegade to his faith, calls 
Satan to his aid, and goes mad in approved style. 
Certain scenes have some force, but Mr. Hall is 
destitute of dramatic and poetic insight. His 
verses halt, and in his lyrics he makes 
‘*cometh ” rhyme with ‘‘adorneth.” Dramatic 
experiments of this class were more frequent 
@ generation or two ago than they have been in 
recent days. It is conceivable that the success 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips has prompted an 
audacious and not very promising attempt. 
Elckerlyc-Everyman. De vraag naar de Priori- 
teit opiieww onderzocht. Door H. Logeman. 
(Ghent, Vuylsteke.) — Notwithstanding the 
great interest that has been inspired by the recent 
revival of the striking morality play of ‘ Every- 
man,’ the question of the relation of the play to its 
alleged Dutch original, the ‘Elckerlyc’ of Peter 
Dorland of Diest, has beenalmost entirely ignored 
by the English press. No one who has com- 
pared the two pieces as they appear in the 
parallel edition published by Prof. Logeman in 
1892 can have the slightest doubt that one of 
them is a translation of the other; even the 
hypothesis that they are independent transla- 
tions of a common original is obviously inad- 
missible. The question of priority, however, 
is extremely difficult. Whether the English- 
man or the Dutchman was the translator, he 
must have had not only a remarkably thorough 
knowledge of the foreign language, but also no 
ordinary degree of original literary power. 
Closely as the two texts (for the most part) 
correspond, neither of them would at first sight 
be suspected of being a translation. If there 
exist any criteria by which the question can 
be determined, they are only to be discovered 
by minute study. In the introduction to his 
edition Prof. Logeman maintained that the 
English play was translated from the Dutch ; 
but this conclusion was in 1897 controverted, 
with considerable skill, by a young scholar of 


Groningen, Dr. H. de Raaf, who ad- 
duced some plausible arguments to show 
that ‘Everyman’ was the original. In this 


volume of 167 pages Prof. Logeman has under- 
taken a fresh investigation. He has_ sub- 
mitted the two parallel forms of the play to a 
minute examination, with the purpose of dis- 
covering every indication which they contain 
that tends to favour either of the rival hypo- 
theses. Prof. Logeman shows a commend- 
able anxiety to avoid straining the evidence on 
behalf of his previous conclusion, and to allow 
all reasonable weight to the arguments on the 
other side ; and he frankly acknowledges that 
several of the points on which he formerly relied 
to establish the priority of ‘Elckerlyc’ are 
either fallacious or less important than he had 
supposed. The general result of his inquiry is 
that, although there are a few passages which, 
taken by themselves, might fairly be supposed 
to afford a slight presumption in favour of the 
originality of the English play, these are far 
outweighed by the multitude of instances in 
which ‘Everyman’ betrays its dependence on 
the Dutch original. In a few cases it is shown 
to be probable that the translator mistook the 
sense of a Dutch word or attempted to find a 
meaning in a corrupt text. More frequently he 
uses forms of expression which are somewhat 
unnatural in his own language, while the ex- 
pressions of the Dutch original to which they 
correspond are perfectly simple and straight- 
forward. The value of evidence of this kind is of 
course cumulative, and it would be useless to cite 
individual examples. Of the arguments that have 
been urged in favour of the priority of ‘ Every- 
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be formidable is that which is founded on the 

age in which the dying Everyman, address- 
ing Strength, Discretion, Knowledge, Beauty, 
and Five Wits, says: ‘* Now set eche of you on 
this rodde your honde, And shortly follow me.” 
The Dutch word corresponding to rodde is 
roeyken, which Dr. Raaf asserts to be a mis- 
translation, on the ground that the context 
shows that the English word means ‘‘ cross,” a 
sense which the Dutch word had not. Prof. 
Logeman replies, quite correctly, that this sense 
is equally foreign to the English word; the 
nouns rod and rood, though connected in origin, 
have always been distinct in use. If, how- 
ever, the sense ‘‘cross ” were clearly the right 
one, it might be replied that vodde was a corrupt 
reading for roode, and on that supposition the 
passage would afford a strong presumption 
against the originality of ‘Elckerlyc.’ Prof. 
Logeman denies the necessity of this interpreta- 
tion, and suggests that ‘‘ this rodde” means the 
rod of penance with which Everyman has just 
chastised his rebellious flesh. In our opinion 
neither this meaning nor that of “cross” really 
suits the context. The dying man is not trying 
to persuade human friends to embrace piety or 
undergo penance that they may be fitted to 
follow him to heaven; he is esking the alle- 
gorical personages Strength, Beauty, and the 
rest to accompany him on his dread journey 
through the darkness of the grave, and he holds 
out to them ‘‘ this rod” as a means of guidance. 
Whether this view be correct or not, the argu- 
ment that has been based on this passage must 
at any rate fall to the ground. We have little 
doubt that the conclusion of scholars will be 
that Prof, Logeman has abundantly proved his 
case. 


Die englischen Maskenspiele. Von Rudolf 
Brotanek, Dr.Phil. (Vienna, Wilhelm Braun- 
miiller.)—It is a little singular that English 
scholars, at any rate in recent years, have 
seldom devoted themselves at all seriously to 
the study of those masques and masquerades 
which used to play such an important part in 
our national life, and on which Bacon himself 
condescended to write an essay. Meantime, 
however, German scholarship, which cannot 
even by its enemies be accused of keeping to a 
narrow field of inquiry, has made one or two 
noteworthy contributions to the subject, and 
among them Dr. Brotanek’s work must take a 
conspicuous place. It is an extremely full and 
patient investigation. The author begins by 
reviewing the early festivals of the English 
courts ; traces their gradual evolution into the 
genuine masque of more or less fixed form; dis- 
cusses at considerable length the masques of 
the seventeenth century with reference to their 
further developments, subject-matter, and stage 
arrangements ; and closes with a brief but 
interesting chapter upon the influence of foreign 
models. The book has been composed with 
admirable diligence, and the specialist will find 
in it much valuable matter, but also, it must be 
added, a good deal that is rather superfluous, and 
he will probably wish that the art of omission 
had been more freely exercised. The author 
does not seem to have the gift of distinguishing 
what is really important from what is of trifling 
consequence ; he gives everything conscien- 
tiously, and the result is sometimes unneces- 
sarily tedious. For his weighty contribution to 
our knowledge of the subject, however, he 
deserves high praise. 


Corneille and the Spanish Drama, by Dr. J. B. 
Segall, is one of the dissertations issued by 
Columbia University, New York, through the 
Macmillan Company. The subject is so well 
worn that it does not lend itself to anything 
startling ; but Dr. Segall treats it sensibly, and 
he shows himself appreciative of the dramatic 
faculty of the Spanish writers whose plays are 
in question. It is to be regretted, however, 


that his English is so clumsy and inelegant. 
Some misspellings of well-known names should 





be corrected in a second edition. For ‘* Harzen- 
busch” should be read Hartzenbusch, and 
Atocha for “ Antocha,” which occurs thrice, so 
it can scarcely be put down to the printer. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


THe death is announced of Mr. Florence 
Craufurd Grove, adapter or part-author of two 
or three successful plays. With Mr. Herman 
Merivale he wrote ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ produced 
at the Lyceum, August 21st, 1879. For Mrs. 
Bernard Beere he adapted ‘ As in a Looking- 
glass’ from the novel of the same name by Mr. 
F. C. Philips, Opéra Comique, May 16th, 1887. 
With Mr. Henry Hamilton he adapted ‘La 
Tosca,’ Garrick, November 28th, 1889. He 
was the son of the late Mr. Justice Grove, was 
at one time in the navy, and was subsequently 
called to the Bar, at which, however, he never 
practised. 


Miss MaupE Apams, whose appearance in 
London has been often promised and as often 
delayed, is, we regret to hear, so unwell as to 
be unable to act during the present year in 
America. 


‘A Woman or No Importance’ was revived 
on Monday at the Grand Theatre, Croydon, 
Miss Madge McIntosh taking the part of Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 


‘Lapy Fo.ty,’ a new sporting drama by Mr. 
Stephen Pitt, has been given during the week 
at the Grand Theatre, Fulham. 


In connexion with the production of ‘There’s 
Many a Slip,’ it may interest some to know 
that the lines spoken by Mrs, Kendal at the 
close of the production of ‘ The Ladies’ Battle’ 
at the Court in 1879 were written by Fre- 
derick Locker, afterwards known as Locker- 
Lampson. 


‘THe Fara Weppina’ of Mr. Theo, Kremer, 
with which the Princess’s reopens, claims to 
be a play of New York. It is a primitive and 
nondescript drama which a generation and a 
half ago might probably have won acceptance at 
the Marylebone or the Victoria. Our American 
cousins must say for themselves whether the 
proceedings depicted have truth enough to be 
acceptable even as caricatures. 


By royal permission the title of Mr. Tree’s 
house will henceforward be His Majesty’s. 


A report has been circulated that the 
managers of the Parisian theatres, not con- 
tent with withdrawing from the representatives 
of the press the right to attend rehearsals 
which are in the full sense performances, are 
about to withhold from them the right of free 
entry, and even, in the case of unfavourable 
and unsolicited criticisms, to take proceedings 
in the law courts against the critics so offending. 
We take leave to question, first, the truth of 
the statement, and next the capacity of the 
managers to carry it into effect. Silence con- 
cerning their efforts will lead to a revolt on 
the part of the actors, who, rather than be un- 
noticed, will accept, and even solicit, condemna- 
tion. Should the movement take place in 
France and extend to England, the height or 
depth of ingratitude will be reached, French 
criticism may be, and probably is, sometimes un- 
palatable. To withdraw privileges from English 
newspapers, which have long regarded themselves 
as gratuitous chroniclers and eulogists of the 
stage, would show an amount of sensitiveness 
which even the histrionic mind would hesitate 
openly to proclaim, 
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3. The finely drawn Figures originally de- 
picted by John Edward Sowerby, and in the 
Supplement by Messrs. W. H. Fitch and N. E. 
Brown. 

4, The Index of over 100 pages, contain- 
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THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 1. 


Including New Materials from the British 
Official Records. 


By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A,, 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of 
Napoleon is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often 
as the task has been attempted.”— Zimes. 

**It is, we think, certain that no one has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his task so well as Mr. Rose, whose 
work is, in many respects, a model of what a historic 
biography ought to be.”— Edinburgh Review. 

“Mr. Rose is a trained historical student. He has gone 





to the best sources, and he has used these sources with 
judgment. He is remarkably impartial, and takes broad ; 
views......There is no single book on Napoleon, either in 
English or French, to be compared to this for accuracy, for 
information, for judgment, nor is there any that is better 
reading.”’ ‘ 
. Prof. York Powe iin the Manchester Guardian. — 
“Mr. Rose’s military narrative is excellent, though his 
limits compel him to be brief...... {He} not only understands. 
Waterloo, but can make his readers understand it also. 
Rey. HEREFORD GEORGE in the English Hist, Review. 
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even read of, haunt the imagination with something of the subtlety of music.”— Academy. | Sonality at the back of it all.”—Academy, 
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SEVEN ae et TH- 





Botany; The Nature Study Exhibition; Anthropological Notes; 
Goss 
FINE ats : :—Archeology ; Notes from Rome ; George Dalziel; The 
Dutuit Collection ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Recent Publications; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 
The A viprsapras =e a for August 2 contains Articles on 
EDUCATION and EMPIRE 
WELSH and IRISH MEDI VAL ROMANCE. 
BURLEY-ON-THE-HILL. 
rere 1U8’8 HISTORY — ROME. 
STORY of SOUTH AFRIC. 
rn NEW LIFE of ROBESPIERRE, 
NEW NOVELS:—A Double-barrelled Detective Story; The New 
Christians; Holy Matrimony; McGlusky; Time and Chance; 


Hésitation Sentimentale. 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

OKIENTAL fo 

BOOKS for TOU 

CLASSICAL L  TERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Studies in Irish earned and Biography ; 
Great French Preachers; Writers’ Year-Book; Prince Eugéne 
and Murat; Mr. Passmore Edwards ; French Parliamentary Poets ; 
Reprints ; ‘The ——— Gossip. 

LIST of NEW BOOK 

‘A FRIEND of NELSON’ ; EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
of the PRESS ; EDMUND PYLE, D.D. ; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIF P. 

SCIENCE :—Motors and Motor Driving ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Cathedral Handbooks; Kugs and Laces; The . 
chapel Art Gallery; Etchings at Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery; The 
Administration of the National Gallery ; The Koyal Archwaldgicnt 
Institute at Southampton ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Plays; Gossip. 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





——— 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 
NOTES :—The British Academy—‘Morte Arthure’ 
Brittany—Dr. John Bond —C dverti 

“ Barrator ”— Concert”: “Dance ”—“ Chesnut.” 


QU rah ee Bibliography—Title of Book Wanted—Cavaliers 

and Roundheads in Carmarthen—‘‘In matters of commerce ” 
Mathews — Whitsun Farthings—Lion and Unicorn—Bel] la. 

scription—Visiting Cards in Italy—Cornish Motto—Signs—Ameri 
prt area re att cane itonsor”—“ Wig-w; ands"t 
——— "—Chorley’s Poems—‘The Vicar and Moses’. —Nang 





and the War of 
0! 


~ 


REPLIES :—‘ Woodstock ’ — “ Only wig thankful” — Disappeari 
Chartists—Pam—M Barker—Lady Elizabeth Ferey— The 
Iron Duke—Stamo Collecting—Family C 


its—De Laci Family— 
“Mallet” or ‘‘ Mullet’’—Capt. Morris's Wife English se | 
—Malt and Hops —Almond ‘lree—Monastic Sheep-Farming— 
of Wales's Theatre—Cries of Animals—Greek Mythology— nd 
Ballroom—Watson of Barrasbridge—“ Beatific vision ”—Armg a 
Continental Cities—Celebrated Banking Firm—Flint: Fe 
Frost of 1683-4—Boudicca — Eight2enth-Century Indexes—Spiems 


spair. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :- Supplement to ‘Encyclo pert Britannica’ 
ee ‘ Bermondsey ‘—‘ Cardiff Records ’—Hutton’s ‘Lesson of 
volution.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for AUGUST 23 contains :~ 
NOTES :—Charles II. in West Dorset—Portrait of Harriett Powe~ 
Russian and Slavonic—Jews and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’. 
Portrait Superstition—Crooked Usage, Chelsea. 
QUERIES :—Sir C. Aldis—Court or Semi-Court Dress —Gordong of 
Rochester—Shetiand Song—Scottish College—C. Doyle—Lacy or 
y—Fees and Parish Kegisters—KEsquires—Wine in Public 
Conduits— English Families in Russia — Glisson— Ancient Con. 
fectionery—Dryden's Brothers—Capt 2 Morris—Branstill Castle~ 
Grattan’s Portrait —‘‘ But ah! —‘‘ After wearisome toil” 
—Burial-places of Peers—‘'‘I he Soul's Grek P 
REPLIES :— Aylwin ’—Arms on Fireback—Cardinal Allen —‘ Only too 
thankful ”—“ Utilitarian”—Baronets of Nova Scotia—‘ Ganges” 
—Trinity Monday—Bishop Sanderson’s Descendants —Barbadian 
ee ueee t” in Russian—Duchy of Berwick—Price of 
—‘* Rock-bottom prices” — Chocolate — Mourning Sunday~ 
* Eoery Dick hats “ Adelaide waistcoat "—Honorificabilitudinitas 
fle your hair on”—Dutch East India Company—Napoleon’s 
First Marriage — Bicycle Bibliography — Iron Duke — Rockall ~ 
Cucking Stooi—English s—Hebrew Inca 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Merriman’s ‘ Life and Letters of ‘Thomas Crom. 
well’— Kitton’s ‘Charles Dickens’—‘ Congregational Historical 
Society Transactions’—‘ ‘Transactions of the Hampstead Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for AUGUST 16 contains :— 

NOTES :—Ballads on the Coronation of George II.—Bibliography of 
Dibddin’s Works — Kacon-Shakespeare Question — Shakespeare, 
Sonnet Ixxvi.—Inventor of the Postcard—‘‘ Cond "—‘ Sergeant Bell 
and his Raree- Show ’—Themistocles and the Peloponnesian War— 
‘*Swindler. 

a —* Livings ° ”in the Game of Maw—Charles Gordon, of the 

no fairy-lights ’’— French Quotation— 
me “ot Book Wanted—Periwinkle—Marjorie Fieming’s Portrait 
—lItalian Bankers and the Holy See—Greece and Gladstone— 
‘Different than’’-Freund Hein—Bugle as a Signal Instrument— 
“Gentleman from Ohio’’— A. Hepplewhite, Ca»binet-maker— 
Macaulay: References—‘‘Le Furmager ”’—Dandy-cart—Farmiloe, 
Whicheloe, and Swinhoe—Scott and Wilkie—Alexander MacDougall 
—John of Gaunt at Markheaton—Earthworks at Burpham— Epis- 
copal College of St. Edward—‘ Hertfordshire Historians.’ 

REPLIES :—Michael Bruce and Burns—Thackeray and Homcopathy— 
King’s- r—Heraldic-—Danes in Pembroke—Duke of Brabant- 
Desborough Portraits and Relics—Green an Unlucky Colour— 
Projection on a Saw—‘‘ Flapper ’—Various Lengths of the Perch- 
‘‘Meresteais’’ or ‘‘Mesesteads’’—O and its Pronunciation— 
‘‘ Barracked”—Byron’s Bust by Bartolini—Ceiling Inscription in 
ead shire—Lam brook Stradling —*‘ Ycleping” the Church—Mallet 
peg y Wren—Jews’ Way: Jews’ Gate: Jews’ Lane —Shakespeare 
v. Bacon—Defoe—Legend of dav Alice Lea—Thackeray’s Resi- 
dences in London—** Upwards o 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Potter’s ‘sonra and Rustem *—Copinge rs 
‘History of Buxhall’—‘' The Saga Rook of the Viking Club ’—Little- 
dale’s Dyce’s ‘Glossary of the Works of William Shakespeare'— 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





A DVERTISEMENTS of a Bock published by 

us, entitled ‘‘TIB,’ and written by GEORGE DOUGLAS, joint 
Author of ‘The Mvstery of North Fortune,’ have appeared in the 
British Weekly, the Engli: sh Illustrated Magazine, and the Young Woman 
representing that ‘‘Tib’ was written by the same Author as ‘The 
House with the Green chs geal We hereby acknowledge that such 
representation was made by mistake and without any intention of 
misleading the Public, and that George Douglas, the Author of ‘The 
Heuse with the Green Shutters,’ was not Lag Author of ‘Lib,’ and had 
nothing to do with its production in any w 

We also hereby offer our apologies to “the Author of ‘The House 
with the Green Shutters,’ and his Publisher. pad John Macqueen, for 
the mistake, and any inconvenience that may e been caused them 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & TERRIER, Publishers. 





thereby. 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.) 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Dis XN fFoRD's MAGNESIA 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, ae 
HEADACHE, — UT, 
And INDIGESTIO 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate > Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’ 8 MAGNESIA 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
pest gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 


historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
| honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
; is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 


Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
3d. THE 15s. 


WEEKLY. (> ARD EN BERS YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


1a CHRONICLE. free 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7s. 6d.; Three Months, 3s. 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d, for Twelve Months. P.O.0. to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be crossed: 
“ DrumMMonp.” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 


3 May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls.. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANYS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND: 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Industry, Commerce, Literature, and Manners. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMINENT WRITERS. 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS expressly Executed for the Work, and a Series of COLOURED PLATES REPRODUCED 
FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


PART 1, READY SEPTEMBER 25. 
Orders are now received by all Booksellers. 





NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net, | NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF 
THE AUTOMOBILE: POPULAR NOVELS. 
ITS CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. ' THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE 
Translated from GERARD LAVERGNE’S ‘ Manuel Theoretique et , T 
: ’ ‘ By FRANK BARRETT. 
Pratique de l’Automobile sur Route.’ | 
With Additions and New Illustrations. | K R 0 N S T A D T. 
Revised and Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. | By MAX PEMBERTON. 
‘*The st f the automobile, f the first crud i ts to th 
biases sentians doe ad ti Paris Exposition, oon balibiig Gecente rm THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF 
sp sil ead meri or we er? oe - — is res — in Mr, TROY TOWN 
é ’s very exhaustive, scientific, an irably illustrate 98 
asluck’s very emai hates By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


THE CLOISTERING OF URSULA. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. [September 5, 


NEBO THE NAILER. 


By S. BARING GOULD. 


A FAIR FREEBOOT ER. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 


UNDER THE WHITE COCKADE. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY’S NEW WORK. 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 
A BOOK OF CLIMBING, TRAVEL, AND EXPLORATION. 
By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 


With numerous [Illustrations from Photographs. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lyrp., London, and all Booksellers. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwanp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joux C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 30, 1902. 
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